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Preface 



This publication is a collection of. exemplary practices in career education drawn from' 
school districts throughout California, These practices are but a sampling of the many career 
education activities taking place in California public schools. They were chosen because each 
one illustrates ah exemplary practice in some aspect of caree^ education, such as planning, 
management, staff development, curriculum development, instruction, guidance, commu- 
nity involvement, or evaluation/ - ■ 

Each exemplary practice has demonstrated effectiveness, and each can be replicated 
%ithout unusual additional resources. Therefore, It is hoped that other Aistricts^seeking to* 
implement career education .can benefit from the successful experiences described in this' 
publiq^tion, / • 
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**Few educational ideas have gained such wide 
acceptance in- American education as careers duca- 
tion. It's tremendously impressive how far-^t has 
gorh in thfe five years^ since it has had a name. 
Business, industry, labor, and parents have rallied 
^ound it with awesbme unanimity." This assess- 
ment of the current status of career education was 
made. by the man who gave career education its 
name-Sidney P. Marland; form* Assistant Secre- 
tary for Education, U.S. Depanment of Heal,th, 
Education, and Welfare, and former U.S. Comjnis- 
sioner of Education. Dr. Marland now serves as 
President of the College Entrance Examination 
Board.) ' • * ' 

Dt. Garland's vie,w of career education is not 
just that of a proud father. It is shared by the first 
official -national survey of career education con- 
ducted by the' American Institutes for Research 
(AIR) for the U.S. Office pf Eflucation (USOE) and 
the National Advisory Council on Career Education. 

"Career education as concept has found ready 
acceptance within the i/ation's schools,'* AIR says. 
"The rate of its adoption ha^been remarkable. Tlie 
tremendous array ^and variety of Jcareer education- 
activities . . . being provided to students in those 
scljools where career education has been tried out 
attest to* the viability and usefulness of the 'career 
education' concept." 

The AIR. survey of a repres^tative sample of 
900 school districts in 1974-75 showi^t hat '^ th e 
nation has moved about 15 percent of the way 
toward the goal of com^ehensive career education 
for all young people." AIR admits that thi§ is a 
. **r6ugh estimate," partly because of the difficulty, 
of distinguishing career education activities from 
traditional school practices. Using a list of 15 
lea'aiing activities associated with career educatiqn, 
AIR found that 52 percent of, the nation's school 
districts had "broadly implemented'' *at least one. 
of the 15 activities. Twenty-one percent of the 
districts were using more thaiv-half of the activities, 
but only 3 percent had implemented all 15. 



One of the most Important steps in establishing" 
career education is staff development. AIR found 
that ^7 percent of the. nation's school districts, 
serving '69 percent of the nation's students, were 
carrying dn staff development activities in at least 
one of five areas ia 1 975! The five topics are career 
education' concepts, teaching techniques, curricu- 
lum materials, evaluation techniques, and com- 
muijity resources. Ih schools 33 percent of all 
teacKers ind more than 60 ^percent of the counsel- 
ing st^f were involved. ' ^ . 

TheXdecision* to involve, the staff in inservice 
training activities was the most frequent step being 
taken to implement career education ^during 1975, 
A^R' learned. And it found a "significantly, posi- 
tive" correlqtix)n between staff development and 
the' appearance of career- education ifl the class- 
room.- ' ^ 

After looking .at the results .of the AIR survey, 
released in mid-1 976,. the National Advisory Coun- 
cil in Career Education concluded that ''the key to 
advancing career education at the local level may 
lie. in enlisting the aid and support of community 




membefs." AIR foiJhd that the •importance of 
oommunity invoryement • has been 'recognized xn 
virtually all-career^education program? and that 
specific, 'Steps have been taken to ert^re aj^ least 
partial invol^m^, , / ' . 

"Increasea community involvem^t emerged as 
an essential component of successful career educa- 
tion programs," AIR says. ''Levels qff career, educa- 
tion activity were h^^er where representatives of 
the business, l^bor, and industrial Community were 
involved. Also, the activities mbst frequently- 
rejjprted as effective in helping young people learn 
about and prepare Vor jkvork all invplyed bringing 
student's together witfl \york world representatives 
in one way or'another." 

Ei^ty-five percent of the nation's students were 
in scho|bl districts that u^ed people, froi^^ business, 
labor,- pdiistry,^ and government as a resource in 
the instructional program, AIR. found, t^ifty-nine 
percent were in districts where students, teachers, 
parents, and members ^of the business, labqr, and 
industrial community were involved in educational 
*p<5icymaking. This involvement of representatives 
"from, the world of work the best indication that 
a district is providing at le^st some career educa- 
tion, AIR says. 0/ course, many school districts 
have traditionally tried to use 4he community in 
the schools. However, AIR says that the career 
education movement is building on the existing 
practices and is increasing this corrtac-t between 
schools and communities. ^ j 

Another good* indication of career education 
activity is the existenfe of a formal career educa- 
tion policy statement, AIR' says. It found that 27 
percent of the Ration's school ' districts had a 
formal written tpollcy in 1975 or were planning'to 
adopt one. Eighteen < percent J^d at least one 
full-time staff member to manage career education, 
and 34 percent had staff assigned to career 
education at Ipast part of the time. 

School districts toljl A^R that the most'^ritical 
factor 'in starting Career education ^nd in continu- 
ing it was funding. AIR estimates that $31.5 
million was allocated to career education in"^ 
1974,-115 in 860 districts sef^ing 16./ milHon 
studAits.' Districts, rep&rted that 40 percent oT 
these funds, were frbm state sources, 37 ^percent 
•from local school/ budgets, 22 percent' from the 
federal government, wd^l percent from other 
S ourceSi^ J " 

During Its early years jrareer. education was 
primarily confined to innovative, exemplary proj- 
ects* The$e were funded to a great extent by the 
Vocational Education Amendments of 19^8, AIR 



*says. AIR suggests that many school districts now 
feel 'that , no more "demonstration funding" is 
needed. "Sufficient projects. now exist throughout^ 
the country, 'Vone Tocal career education coordina- 
tor wrote. He said that career education propo*- 
nents should "focus on getting money for x:areer 
"education through to the, state l^vel and the local 
coitimunities for use according to a defined state 
ancf local pten." ^ » 

'Several aspects of qareei' education efforts have 
become particularly 'popular* and successful; -AIR 
says. One of these is the career center, wher^ 
students can go for career information, testing, and 
specific htlp from counselors. "Careet centers were 
highly valued in the districts that had therh;" AIR 
^ays. "They were usually well liked by students, 
since atten4^ce was often voluntary, and the 
materials -and equipment were easy to use ^inc} 
■modern." Other popular, successful activities 
inchide work experience programs,»which expose 
students to the fealfties of the world of work, and 
the use of people from the community as speakers. 

* . Career education was stronger in school districts 
which had received assistance from their state 
department of education, AIR found. }t praises the 
states for exercising leadership in career edycation 
since 1971, although it adds that much remains to 
be done.' . y* 

* Thp survey found that 42 ^ates nave ?foimal, 

* written career education policy. Twenty-eight have 
a full-time staff for career education,- and 18 have 

^ established a career education advisory committed. 
Looking at other ^ifeportant aspects of career 
education; AIR found that:. 

• Teacher-training institutions have not yet 

• be^n very active in preparing teachers to use 
. the concept of career eduoetion in their 
^teaching. With few exceptions, schools of 

education have been allocating less than, 7 
percent of their teacher-training bud'geis to 
^career* education. However, career educatton 
K ])eing actively discussed iri most ^chdols of 
education. * — ^ . « 

Many, evaluations, of career education have 
been suferficial. Only rare instances have 
occurred^'here alumni are studied to find out_ 
' what effec^ their school experience had oh 
ft their work experience. 'Wie national council 

says- that, there Is a need^ for evaluations of 
, both the short-term and long-term effective- 
ness of career education. 

• Career education is most popular' in large 
school districts, although it is^found in equal 
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• measure all over the nation, ^ere is almpst 
'no difference in' the '.amount of career educa- 

. tion found in affluent districts inWmparison 
with economically disadvantaged districts.- * ' * 

• • Although thousands of pieces of-caree^^educa- 

• tion instructionaf mraterials * have been com--^ 
* ^ mercially produced, school staffs seemed to 
prefer locally developed materi^. A major 
activity for local scJioqI staff was^e develop- 
ment of materials. 

^'Career Education is nov^ permeating educa- 
tional program thinking throughout the nation," 
AIR says. It points out the signifipance of the fact 
that Career education "is still of concern in a field 
where fads hav5e .often .erupted wi^ brilliant 
oratorical support and t^en quietly faded away.^' 



-y Qplv 1 percent of Jhe nation's school districts 
have considered 'implementing ^a#eer education 

" and then' rejected the idea, AIR says. It notes that 
the critics are "\fastly outnumbered" the s*ip- 

^ porters of the concept. Although many *s4iibol 
districts are watching* and waiting to see if carper 
education "really works/l many others are moving 

. * ahead. Cai:eer ejdutation is beginning* to have "a 
visible impactron sclrook across the country," ^IR 
§ays. ' . 

■ ■'■ ' • * ■ 

(Copies gf tR| AIR report, Career Education in 
.. the Public Schools. 1974-75: A National Survey, 

may be obtained free from thfi U.S. Office "of 
^education, Publications Distjibufion, Room B-041, 

.400 Maryland Ave., SW, Washington, DC^ 20202.) 
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Career Education: What Is It^ 



Just what is Career educi^tion? "Ever since that- 
day in 1971' when Sidney P. MaWand, then U.S. * 
Commissioner of Education, made cafeer educa- 
tioh his top priority, educators and i)thers have 
■been running' around in yever-decreasing circles, 
trying t6 define it. Jt i ^ ' 

Although Dr. Nllrlana\said specifically many 
^ times ithat he dicl* not want to "lay out at concrete 
federal tiefinition of career education," the clamor 
for a definition continued. Dr. Marland's reluctance 
'to define the^onpept was based oa the belief that 
"if the notion has merit," it must be defined jointly 
by tedchers, counselors, school board members., 
college faculties, superintendents, 'parents, *and 
Students. He felt the definition should vary accord^ ■ . 
ing to the different needs of different communities* 
^d states. . ' ^ 

• KerrnGth B. Hoyt, Director of the (^ffice of ^ 
, Career Education{USOE), still believes that ''career 
education defies a simple definition -and ^o will 
remain Confusing in meaning to manVV\ * 



V ironicaliy, irTlthe controversy over^ having no 
definition,^ cereelr* educ^tio^ prrobably inherited 
more definitions Than did ^ny other movement in 
educafioii's history. A Took ^ son^e of these/ 
definitions shows that the whole controversy was 
really a tempest in a teapot because, althougK'the 
words jnay vary, the concept underlying them all is 
basically the same. ^ ^ 

• Definitions of Career Education 
. Her^ are a few of the definitions of career \ 
education:- ' v * 

• According to Dr. Marland -**Cafeer education 
is designed to, give every youngster a genuine 
choice, as well as ^he intf Uectual and occui^- 
tional sldHs necessary to- back it up.* Career 
education /is not fnerely a. substifcitfe * for 
*vocafional educafion' or 'general education' 
or. *college-pr^piratory -education.' RatKer, it 
is a b'endjng of all three into an entirely pw 

* •urricuium.'* 



• According to the Career, Educafion Unit, 
California State Dep^trtment of Education- 
^Careef education is a^^omprehensive educa- 
tional thrust tlrat affects' instru'cfion at alt 
grade levels'land in aH subj^cjt matter disci- 

* ' plines. Careeir education seeks t9 .blend t^ie 
3bvelopnient of academic skills, leisure skiUs; 
and yocationaUkills." * 

• According to th^^Mahflwd ^tate .B^d of 
Education-**Career education ia th* total 
effort of public education and the community 
aimed at helping all individuals to become 
familiar wi^ the values of a wbrlf -oriented 
society, to integrate these valUelS into their 
personal* valiie systems, and to ijnpl|pitnt 
these values in their lives in such a way that 
work becomes possible, meamng|wl, ahd'satis- 
fying to each individual." r>^ - 

• According to USOE in a !975 '^policy pa'per*' 
' on the subject ~-**Career educafion is the tbtal- 

\ty» of experience trough which one.le^ms 
about* and prepares to "engage in work as part 
of her or^Jiis way o^A^ing." ('this definition 
has been endorsed b^he Nadonal Advisory 
Council for Career Education.) - 

• According to- the ^ San Diego City Unified 
School District-''C^reer education is a com.- 

-prehensive blending of academic and ocQupa- 
fional educafion into a nfiw /curriculum 
approach which better prej)ares-all students in 
all schools for groducfive citizenry." 

All of ^these^ definitions stress one mpst Impor- 
tant point very clearly. Career education is in no 
way another little, progran|rfr int^ationjo be 
^ ta<?ked onto the curriculunfl|As Dr. Hoyt say's, 
^ career education is not a ''temporary accqmmoda- 
^ fion to .a series of current, shprt-range problems." 

* Career education is now„and,was always intended 
to be^^ a bajic- reform that would reshape the 

• country's educational system. ^'As a basic reform 
movement," Dr. Hoyt says, ''ca^eef educafion ainis 



at ttccomplishipg perman^t chdnge in^rfife falrrjt; 
'stiptture, and operation of Ainerican edjicatiOn.? 
This, philosophy of reform ties in directly tp V 



Jr State Department ,ojf Edycation. **It provides stu-* 
r *djents with the oj)portunUy to. develop an awarp- 
*' ,ness of theff own potential^ a sense of dignity aiMl ' 
key factor in cal"eer,education-ii^usicb. If pareer^ /P^^^ accomplishment, and the confidence to 
education is, not to be ah additjofi tp the cyrricu- [ fi^rsue persona^goals,.'' ^ / • ' 

luhi, their career education concept be. ''^We^uji.ust .prepare pe9plp to ch6os9,*lfn6wing 

infused or incotpoqated into the day^to^yV** that one /kind of activity will '^ve 'ihem' Jii^re 

''action than anotlilr,**.3ay5 WilUam F, Pierce, 



/ 



instructional and guidrnc^ activities ki'schciols. Fot 
example, "a teacher ])resentirig a unit on Mark 
Twain mights incorporate a study'^of • twain's 
ocolpationS). ind an pnglishr teacher could h^lp 
students se^ the need for En^sh by relating it'to 
jpumalisni^ commumcajtions, and steh^graphy. 

^ Basic Concepts ^* \ * - 
Looking at various definitions of carter. educa- 
tion, one Unds four common threads: ^ 



1 . comprehensive career ecfu^^tion; approach 
^Kjan mak© all subject a^eas Baqre* meaningful 
and relevanf to students ,by mkking students 
aware of career ^ssibilfties knd allowing/ 
' . them to explore ^he^- posabiUties and' pf^ 
paffe; for ones 6f their ch<»i^ Af the same 
" time students j^iould* graduate (rpm high- 
^ school \with a salable skill and with the 
♦ know^dge tp pursue academic studies if t|iey 
wish to do so. - _„ . * , , * 

^ 2, Career education isjorierftefl.to guidanceiand 
to the /development of, every student's self?** 
a\^areness and ' abiUty ^ to make 9ecisions,^ 
*^ including . development o(f healthy attitudes 
about Vyork, education, anchtefeure-tiine adtiv- 
^it^es. * • , ' < 

Career education is dependent 6ti devel,6piug 
^ genuine partnerships with the acadeinic and 
vocational aspects o f schooling, parents, busi- 
f i ness and industry,^ the community, ; Coun- 
selors, and ' all educators from kindergarten , 
j(hrough the university. It seeks to involve the 
, whole communif y ii^ducation as it has never 
been in wived before. 
4\ CareeF*«ducation stresses individilblizing edu- 
cation and offering learning bptions in a 
,flexil)le fotmat that allows S^tudents to move 
' back and forth between the world of educa-- 
..itpn and the worl(l,of' work, even as an adult. 

"Career edtxcation seeks to blend, academic, . 
vocational, and leisure 'skills 'in ,prder to' give • 
students the kinds of^educationarexpeiiences that* 
can prepare th^m for personal fulfiilmenr and 
economic iiidependence," saj^s Paul P.eters, 
Manager of the Career Education Unit, California 



satisfaC 

^ DeJ)uty Commissioner for Occupational and Adult 
Education, USOE. 

" . ^ Common Misunderstandings^ ' ^ . 

t{ it is important tcf know What career education - 
is, is jusl as impdViaifc to Jcnow what it is not. 
k-Even though career education Jias-'J?een going 
.\strong,for wqre than five years^, some confusion 
and fnisunderstanding remain. Some people Who. 
■ do not understand career education feel threatened 
, by it and speak 'out against it; -Hoy^rever, career ^ 

• educatfon proponents report th&t these person^ are 
^ m'pdi^ing their views as they see career education 

m operation and cpnie to unden^tand wh'kt it is all , 
about, V ^ # ' 

• Qarifi^atlons of comijion^misunderstandings, as 
described by Ron^d.Detrtlk, Director of Career 
Education, San Diego City Unified Scho<^l District, 
are pr^&sent©d as foUoN^cs: , ^ * 

I. Career education is not just another name for 
vocational education bu( is rather a new, 
' ^ integrated approach #3 merging occupational 
awareness and preparation info the main- 
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Stream of the education process. Career edu- • 
catiqn recognizes thaNonC, but only one^of^ 
the goals of **cpmprehensive*' education is^to 
enable students to becorrie economically self- 
sofficient. - . 
2. Career education does not detract frdm apa- . 
demic- education.^ Rather, it supplements and . 
supports. academe training. Cajreoj; education 
refutes ftie belief that students .must receive 
either academic or vocational instruction andt 

• e$ta"blishes Jhe principle* that a total educa- 
Uonal system can and sl^ould accomplish both 

V objectives. ^ - *^ ' • 

3» Career education, does not compete with 
instruction that prepares a student for college. 
Instead, career.education helps the student to 
find a jdirection, a practical reason fot continu- 
, ing edycatioh beyond IrfghsehooK Aga^., this' ' 
idea is not contrary to the humanistic go^s of 
a liberal education; it merely recognizes that 
, people must learn how to earn 3 living as well 

• as 'how to live. Many^ students will need 
financiar supporf to' re^iUze thiiv educational 

^ goals; many, will want to expe^ieVice the 
T>ractical ^application of * their classroom 
instruction^ Above all,, most: of our students, 
either dp not enter college or- wilt not * 
complete a four-year college program if.thSy 
do begin , it. For th^te, student^ meaningful 
^ alternatives must be provided, . »^ 

4. Career educatioh is' n^t intended, in any 
way^ to discourage- disadvantaged ^tudents^ 
' vfroni achieving higher levels of educational * 
attainment. On the contrary, career education 
can be a strong motivating, force for self* 
realization and for the achievement of eco-. 
nomJc' independence. It can open new fron- ^ 
tiers of.c^feer possibilities, particutari'y for 
disadvantaged students. 

Perhaps the greatest vnisunderstanding* about 
careeY education that still persists is thal^it is ' 
^ti-intellecfual.* For exampje. In a %Iay, 1976, 
address to the Educatidft Commission of the States 
(ECS), Ewald ^Nyquist/ Conwnissioner of Educa- 
tion, New 'York State Education Pepantmeht, 
complained that *'th«'*n^w vocationalism* that is so 
much in vogue today m^» help students to get 
their' first job after high school or college, but it is 
not going to provide them with enduring satisfac-- 
tions throughout' life. This is the reason .why career 
education must be combined with a renaissance of 
the Bl^eral arts." Dr. Nyquist said that^educatipn 
has two,purpt>ses: ^"One is to help each person to 



earn hi» .bread; and the other is^fo 'make each 
mouthful sweeter." * . 1 . . ' . * 

Career education has exact ly^hbse same goals. In 
1972 Sidney R Maftead told the cfttics that ye 
have no intention of tumiijg any budding'Langstbn 

, Hughes into ja machinist, but then neither do we 
intend, to deny aiiy/ma;i>hinist an appreciation .of 

-Langston. Hughes' verse. Irtdeed',. we, think they 
'should^' appreciate each other," Dr, Mafland, said, 
"and in thatmytual understanding begin to build a • 
new universe of respect in^which all talents, all skills, 
and alf kinds of inteliectu^MUtton and tr^ning ' 
are und^erstopd for fn^||(PBp|fi|R)laces they Jndi- ^ 
vidually hold in our complex and interdepeliclent 
society. That is the heart ^F.the career education ^ 
idea, which some of our cntiCs fail to see." In fatt, 
one of, tThe 15 jo6 clusters developed, by USOE fqu\ - 
use in 'career education'is fiqe-arts and humanities. 

* C^fket Education Today • * . 

Although some *s^l ^debate career education, \ 
many st£rte educawnal agencies and school dis-^ 
tricts have mo^eji^ell past talking to doing and are 
impiementing^teer "education. A,*1974 survey l^j^.- 
showed that more than 5,000 of ^the nation's-, 
17,000 school districts had formally brought career 
education into their schools. ^ { / . ^ , ^ T 

Fourteen states had passed career education -/ 
legislation as of mid-1 976>, according, to ECS, and 
,55 of the 57 states and territories have appointed ^ 
career education cOordirfltors, It is estimated that 
more^tMan 2.5 million elemefttary school students 
(16 percent of the'total) have been 'exposed to 
careei education, according to EC.S^ and at lea^ 
45,000 secondary schoql teachers (8L percent of the . 
total) have received 'inservice training in careef 
education. 

Practically every major educational organization « 
aijd other important groups like th» U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce have endorsed cjireer edition, tCS 
says; Policy statements on career ^Sf&ation have- 
been adopted by USQE, most of the .states, and 
many school districts, colleges,, and universities. An. 
increasing number of* teaclier trainipg institutions 
. are starting to 'offer courses in^career ec^ucation. ^ 
' Looking at how careei- education has grown in 
five years,' ECS concludes that it has **m»ved^ 
qui^y and pervasively into apposition' of promi- 
nence in this country." In a'&dition, .it finds tha\ 
"more people are engaging in 'leadership role's;* 
more dollars are being made available*, an4 niore 
resources are being developed for use in Career 
education." ^ 
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. ^ Federal i^our^ for career education have 
come from three main sources. Tlie first is the 
Vocational Education Amendments oJ-1968 (Pub- 
lic Law 90-576), which funded * research and 
developigent activities under Part C, and exem- 
plary o^emonstfation projects under Part D. This - 
kM|wa$ particul^y irnportant before career educa- 
"fPi*. received legula'tiye status. Approximately 
. 700,000 students were affected by. these state' 
programs in 1971-T2^ ECS^says. Otl^er exemplary 

* projects were funded under Title III^ the innovative 
programs section of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act (ESE AX ' ^ " • 

^ 'Carefr education was officially endorsed by 
Congress when it revised ESEA by, means of the 
Educatiori^ Amendmejits of" 1974 (Public '^Law 
93:38^). Sectiop 406 of that law established 
' USOE's Office of Career . E^lucation .and ^e 
National Advisory Council for Career Education, It 
' also provided a $10 million annual allocation to 
support, caseer education efforts. In an unusual 
; show 'of support, Congress 'matched the allo(^dtion 
'with aft appto'priation- in the 197-6 fiscal year. As it 
revises existing legislation, Congress is expected fp, 
continue its strong-backing of career edu.cation . 
' ' • * ' 

Strategies ^r Change 

As cajeer education has evolved, it has adopted a , 
' numbed df strategies for attaining change, including 
the infusion approach. Eleven of thes|^^ strategies 
have been idjentified 6y Dr. Hoyt in connectfon 
-with. his role as the national spokesman Tor career 
education. He gives 'this advice, on strategies to 
stante agcJncles and school districts'^: \ 

h Use public ppinion polls and research data 

* illustrating current youth problems and 
societal need as a rationale for reform. 
Such dat^ 'are in plentiful supply. Thby 

. clearly indicate a "desire on the part of' 
youth, parents; business, labor^, industry, 
and the general public for educatioij to** 
' increase its einphasis on education as prep- 
aration for work. Both the need and the 

^. call for this approach to educational reform 
Ire clear'' and strong. This strategy has, 
hopefully, made clear that career education 
is mOre than a fad which will soon disap- 
pear by emphasizing the growing problems 
associated with education and work rela- 
tionships that are certain to increase in th^- 
y ears ahead.' ' 

2. Emphasize the systemwide need for career 
education The career education concept 



has been intentionally pictured in ways 
that apply to education at every level, in 
every state, in every educational institu- 
' tioft, and to every educator. Although the 
natlire and degree of reform will obviously ^ * 
^ vary, no partof American education can 
remain untouched if reform of the system 
is to be accompHshed. ^ 

3. Use an infusion approajph to reform. Real 
reform cannot be attained through a stra- 
tegy of Editions that leave the rest of the 

- system as is. Thus^ the proponents of career 
edu(j^tfon have not asked that it become a 
ftew educational specialty^ a ndw part of 
the curriculum, or a new program requiring 
extensive additions Qf space and new staff 
members.' Instead," the strategy , has been to 
, - teform educators and educational programs 
by infusing a c'on§cious emphasis on ^ 
education as preparation for Work thr()ugh- 
^ut the entire system of formal education. . 

4. Don't try to take overfall of education. 
There is a huge difference between empha- 

, sizing that Education, as'preparati6n for 
work,. represents a goal applicable to all 
educators and claiming this t<xbe*the only , 
goal of education^n* championing. its par- - 
ticular goal, the fffopontnts oF career edu- 
catio/i have purposely sought *to avoid • 
I demeaning or detracting, from other worthy ^ 
I * goals of educfation: Rather, they have 
I sought, as part'of ref9rm;'to itlstill a sense 
I of purpose among all persons-teachers and 
I students ^like-in ways that will emphasize 
! tke multiple goals of Americarr education. . 

5. Emphasize Work, do so in humanistic 
terms. If career^education is to represent a 
viable response to« those calling for educa- 
tional reform, it must|&enter its conceptual 
efforts on work. If career education is to 
appeal to today's educators, it must be 
presented in humanistic form. Rather than " 
•vie^ving ^his task as insoWable, proponents 
of career^ education have attempted to 
redefine work in humanistic terms related 
to the need^of all human beings to act, to 
accomplish, to produce, to achieve. This 

• effort ha^ allowed unpaid work,, as well as 
the entire world of paid employment, to h€ 
included in me career education concept. 
Moreover, ^it has allowed all educators * 
multiple ways of relating work to their 
substantive instructij)nal content. 
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6. Organize career education efforts around 
- the process of career development. Career 
development, a£ part of human growjth and 
development, covers the entire life span, 
from preschool through retirement. More- 
over, it 'encompasses all persons. Finally, it 
♦is based in a combination of 'philosophy 
and research that emphasizes .freedom of 
choice for the individual. It is the most 

* Iqpcal. of all possibly ways of viewing the 

* total sppctrum of .ediicatiori and, work 
^ relationships. 

l\ImplehxenJt career education . primarily 
^ aroUnd the teaching and learning proce^. 
' Until .classroom teachers change tfieir 
approach to the process of te^hing and 
learning, no bas^^ reform can* be mad§ in 
American education. The proponents of 
career education have avoided an approach 
tha^ asks teachers to add hiore' content 
'to an already overcrowded curriculum. 
Instead, they have centered attention on 
the teacher's primary respon^ibility-that 
ii, the imparting of substantive content- 
lljjck have asked: How can the total 
resources of the community be brought to 
bear on helping students learn more? and 
How can th^ substantive content y6u teach 

* be related io work? ^ 

ised in caieer edu^* 

' ittemftiftt ta^c^nce wo^f 



y alienation, on the part of both teachers and 

students, by increasing the' persona! 
autonomy of the teacher, exfjanding the 

# variety of learning approaches and learning 
resources available to the teacher*, and 
recognizing that both teachers and students 
are' more creative, innovative, and dedi- • 

• carted than the "educational assembly line" . 
' has given them credit for being. It is a 

strategy which, when understood by 
teachers, appears to work. 
Allow teachers the Jime and the oppor- 
tunity to be* creative. The proponents of 
careejF-Neducation have sought neither to 
provide teachers with packaged approaches 
to 'career education por ^o force them to 
use 9 career education approach. Rather' 

• ' than invest heavily in .new specialists ^r* 

new materials,^ they Ijave made their pri- 
, mary investment in providing touchers with 
the time to think* critically aad construc- 
tively about how career education can help . 
each" teacher better attain -his or her objec- 
tives. Teachers do not have "spare" time, 
fbange^^l change-will not come to tt^ 
classroom if ordered by the aSministratiof • 
Teachers need the time and' the oppor- 
tunity 'to make their ' own professional 
decisions. Thjey are capable of doing so. 
%^0t^W^^ff themselves on 

• ^ . i ^^^^^ikf^^ education sub- 
;J to thc^l^ 
i-'^jg^t ^put , 15 'pelt^t of teachers will 
^m^&sMWOi^^^^^^^ immediately, 

ii|j^eS^eriX;w^^bc|*any n^w ideas 
^j^cttC^er, an4%eittttlWig|70 percent will 
^iemdh as j^fe^<mal is^^eptics until they 
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hive been given time .to think it throu^ 
_ for themselves. Career education has soti^t 
. ^ to capitalize on the 15 perceni<^lio are 

Krsiastic^ supporters^ajict to use them* as "^ 
rimary role models for helping the 70 
nt become similariy ehthusiastic The 
kinds of change that are sought will not^ 
come rapidly. " " 

^10. Provide key roles in^ career education fay all 
professionals in educadoh, di is hard to he ^ 
opposed to something'lf you are'a vital part 
of ' it. Key roles in career educfjrtion have 
been outlined for classroom teachers, coun-|f 
selors, school administiatofs, midiajjjecial- 
ists, arid *all- other, professional educators. 
Each 'is being asked to change, as part of 
' ' the reform attempt, in ways that emphasize • 
, helping teachers better serVe * students. 
There is no parj- of . American-* ecjticatioii 
• titat is not Being asked to change/ 
1 1. Recognize the importance of collal^qratioh. 
Educational reform cannot be- acconl- 
plished if the only nfiotivartiom ta cliange is 
..from the inside. Moreover, an^ essential 
element An the' kind dt reform adyocated ■ 
through career eduCaliqn is the greater ^fee 
% of the entire ipommunity as* 5 lemming 
. rcsouite^an al^andonment of the,* false 
nqtion tnat, -the best way^to prepare stu- 
dents work is to lock them ^ ' 
schoolhbuse and keep them away ftim 
work. Thus, From thiC outsej t^le propo- 
-nents of career education h^e sai4;;^ha*t 
this reform is, not something educators can 
do by ^themselves. Instead, career education'^^ 
is a ^ coilafeqrative effort involving the 
((ymal edufcation' system; business, labor, 
industry, /and^ the ^)rofes'siohs; ^nd*^the ' 
, home an^l family structure. Collaboration 
by all tlyree of these segmenjts o^society is 
essentia/ to the kind qf reform envisioned 
. by career education. • 

"Collectfvdy," Dr. Hoyt says, 'nh'ese 11 stra- 
tejgies hold high potential for educational reform in 
America." / 

/ Concerns fdr the Future 

Of coisrse, all is not smooth sailing^ and career 
educaticfl has its shire of- pioblems. Because 
money is always a problem these days, some career 
educiitors complain that they don't have enough 
mmiey and that career education costs too much. 
IramcaMy^ others $iy thatt career education costs so 
Bttfc thai it may be cowderetj low in.priortty. 



♦ ECS believes ^that .there are several concems^^ 
which must be actively addressed by career- educa- 
tors if the concept of career education is to remain . 
viable: 

• A Wck of consensus' on the r®le and responsi- * 
bilities of schoots and colleges 

• -A Jack of consensus on an operational d^fini- * 
tion of career education and a lack of 

• understanding of the concept 

• Continued compaftmentaUzation of work and 
education as separate activities 

• Federal funding that has focused on planning 
and demonstration projects rather than on 
.comprehensive developmental prograrhs 

• 'Oj/erlapping and redur^iant federal legislj^ttion 

• A continuing need in schools and colleges for ♦ 
staff development in career education. 

• Vagueness about the scope of career educa- 
tion, particularly as it relate^ to early child- 
hood education and adult education 

• ^Incomplete use of community resources 

* • Constraints of the insurance, compensation, * 
. labor, and related l^s and regidations 

Nevertheless, career education survives and 
thrives. As USOE has, s^id,. career education has 
"demonstrated its acceptability a? a direction for 
cliange to both^ educators and to the' general 
public/' ^ 

Career education looks ahead toward a some- 
what different goal. If career education is success- 
ful, "the result should be compfete integration of ^ 
career education Concepts into the total fabric of ^ 
all American education," USOE says, "When this 
ha^ been accompUshed, the' result should be the 
abandonment df the term career ' education/ [ 
Career education will aucceed- completely when it 
no longer needs to exist. 
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Chapter 2 



Career Education in California 




California got in on the ground floor in career 
education. The CaUfomia State Department of 

' • Edu(Satiori gave career education priority status in 
1971, the-tsame ^^r in which Sidngy P. Marland, 
then U.S. Comiiissrbner of Education, established 
career education as a^jiational priority. 

The Department and the State Board of Educa- 
tion recognized that the. traditional designed and 
operated ^gghool^ systems were ^not functionary 
effective for^l students. California schools,* as well 
as those in the nation as a whole, were primarily 
concerned with preparing students to enter the 
jiext level of educa.ttoriF and doing little to help 

' ^tudjnjs make th^ .transition from school to the* 

^ labor ta^fti. 

\jf{ the years that followed, school districts in the 
stat^ have come up with a variety, of innovative 
efforts ih career education. They have found 
guida/ipe and tangible help in all aspects of career 
education ^pom the Department of Education's 
Career Education Task Force and Career Education 
Unit, Vocational and Career Education Services 
Section. 

Report of the RISE Comipission 

Although career education in California is going 
well, it IS on the threshold c>f even bigger thi^igs 
because career education is tied fn closdflvJp a states 
^*plan to refbrm intermediate and second^p educa- 
tion. Iht Report of the California Commission for 
Reform of Intermediate Uncf Secondai4 Education 
(RISE)' speaRs to many of the points made by 
career educators ^Sacramento California State 
Department pf^Education, 1975), 

Iji. its statement of philosophy, the RISE cpnv 
missio^ listed ten characteristics that every edu- 
cated adult should.have; T)iree'of these characteris- 
tics relate diretlly to career education. The frst 
characteristic is that an educated person should 
haver the skills to find woric and to succeeds jn^. 
The second is that a person's education sh^OTTO 
. contribute to self-uhderstanding and self-esj^em 
because values are jnore important than ever^in an' 



increasingly impersdnal, mobile, and technological 
' .world. The third is that an educated person ^should 
understand how the economic system \^k& and 
know how to manage money as well as earn it. 
^< The overall -approach of the^fllSE cfJ^imission's 
^ recommendations describes the* he^r^ of, career 
education. The RISE report says that its Eeoom- 
mendations "se^k to free learning and teaching 
from the constraints of time, plilce, and age. They 
^ftempt to breach the real and imaginary walls that 
tend to make intermediate and secondary schools 
isolated islands* for adolescents." Specifically, fhe 
^copimission c£|Hs for "a system of learning options 
in terms of time, place, programs, and formats to 
give learners a Y^ide choice of ways to achieve their 
leamingl^oals." ^ 

Other commission recommendations are also 
^led in with career e/iucation. For example, the 
'commission calls for credit and noncredit "fur- 
loughs" that allow learners to l^ave and reenter the 
schoot system; for extensive opportunities fof 
career exploration, awareness and preparation; for* 
school, cooperation with appropriate agencies to 
assist learners with jblp placement; and for develop-, 
ment" of - personal values, responsibilities, and 
decision-making skills. ' ^ ' ^ ^ 

• In its proposal to implement thfe RISE recom- 
mendations, the State Department of Education, 
s^ys that "public education must make a substan- 
tive change in the way every sljid^nt .is educated 
and that system wide reform is needed." The 
Department says, "It will be a carefully organized 
process designed to ensure that students, regard- 
less of their goals,' are prepared by the endx>f their 
school career with the essential tools, -skills, and 
competencies to participate fully in adult society," 

^ G^al Statanents for C^jg^r Education 

Although the ^future looks l^right for career 
education in California*, the stated hasn't ju^t been 
sitting around for the past five years. Among .its* 
many activities the^Csfreet Education Unit has 
developed ten goals for students in California 
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which have been lised by school districts in 
developing career educatfoC The state goals are as 
foU^ik^s: % 

I , Self-awareness. Students will develop a 
positive attitude toward self and others,^ 
sense of self-Worth and dignity, and metiva? 
tiqn to accomplish personal goals. 
- 2. Occupational dwarenes^. Students will 
develop a continuing awareness of occupa- 
tionl^pportunities and relate these oppor- 
. tynities to personal aptitudes, interests, and 
^ (abilities. 

Z, Attitude, development Students are ex- 
nected to develop a positive attitude toward 
.'work and appreciate the contribution of 
♦ work to self-fulfillment and to the welfare 
of the family, community, nation, and 
.worjd. ^ 

4. Educational av^'dreness Students will recog- 
nize that educational experiences are a part 
of personal career development. 

5. Economic awareness. .Students will,-urni^- 
stand our econpmi^: system and be aware of 
the relationship of productive work to the 
^co(iomy and to the individual's^ well-being. 

6. Consuhier competencies. Students ^ill 
, , achieve sufficient economic understanding 

' and consumer competency to make, wise 
decisions in the use of their resources. 

1. Career planniijig<xindjiecision making. Stu-- 
dents will engage in the career development 
process and accept responsibility for the 
series ^f choices that cafries an individual 
along *the career devalepment continuum. 

Career orientation. Students will explore* 
' ' career' possibilities to increase awareness^ 
and understanding of ^the occupational 
^options available to them\ 

9, Career exploration Students will .plan 
participate in a program of cafeer explo 
tion that contributes to the individu 
search for occupational- and personal satiP 

' faction, 

10. C/iree^ preparation Students ymn ac<tuire 
marketable skills heading to employrnent in 



one or more occupations in a selected 
cluster. This task will be ac<:Qmplished by 
, means of innlepth exposures designed to 
enhance their ernployability and help them 
recognize that advanced training or con- 
tinuing education may be necessary. 

Career Clusters- ^ . ' 

" If ^these goals are on one side of the career 
education coin in Calil'omia, on the other side arc 
the 15 career clusters developed by USOE. These 
clusters cover 95 . percent of the jobs known today. 
The Career Education Unit recommends that 
schopl districts select the' number of particular 
clusters that meet their local needs. Each cluster 
includes jobs at all levels-from entry level through 
skilled, technical, and professional qccttpations. 

The 15 career clusters are (1)- business and 
office; (2) marketing and 'distribution; (3) com* 
munlcations media; (4) constructiorH~45) manufac- 
turing; (6) transportation; (7) agribusin^s and 
natural resources; (8) marine-science; (9) environ- 
mental cqntrdl; (10) 43ublic service; '(1 1) health; 
(12) hospitaUty and recreation; (13) personal 
service; (14) fine arts and humanities; and (15) 
consumer and*homemaking. 

* Duwing. on the state and federal* help that has 
been available, many school districts in California 
have made giant sfrides in^ career education. Some 
of them have done so with the help of federal 
funds; others have^een the ne^d for ^ducational 
change ahd }\ave responded with their • own 
.resources. However, all of the exemplary practices 
whiiji appear on the following pages illustrate the 
fact that caiter education is being recognized as a 
vital force for change and reform in edudf^ion. 




Chapter 3 \ 

Exemplary Practices- Planning 

• Starting caiter education in a school as' noi 
always easy. The «ffort requires the ^(^mmitment 
ajid support of evefyone responsible for eduoating 
students; but even more than that, it requires a key 
ingredient-planning. Everyohe knows th^t a ship 
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Revamped Cunricuhim to Include Careep 
Education; Reform in ^ Rurj*^hool District 



The ?taff of the rural Camin'o.Union Elementary ' 
School District took a Hard look' at career e^^ca- 



' MOjlsink, despite the^long an^areful efforts of its* 'Mion before it made, any changes. It had twc&yery 

serious iftiesticms< Are,H:hildrenVin thp elementary 
grades too young to be involved in qareer^evelop- 
pent skills? Is it possible to include career develop- 
ment activities along with th^ three Rs? ^ 

' As officials decided to move, toward* caregr 
education under the Vocational Education Ameno^ 
merits, of 1968, three major ^ concerns remained 
uj)permostin their thinking: 



^builders,* if Ahe engineers! plans are* not properly 
<^drawn. Career » education may also founder if 
careful planning is'negTected^ ^ • 

Planning can make the. difference* between suc- 
cess an8 failure. What is involved? H«re are. the five' 
basic' steps in a good planning design: 

1. Conduct a needs assessment; Find out what is 
and compare it with what ought to be. For 
;,the accomplishment of this task, a scKool 
cpmmittee should be appointed to sample the 
"^^ • . opinions c4^ students, school staff members, 
and the comrriuViity. - * . 

T 2, Develop • a statement of needs which will 
reflect (Jiscrepancies between ' the existing 
'situation artd the desired program. A needs* 
assessment advisory committee representing 
the \vhole^cc?mmunity should be appointed to' 
analyze the assessment and decide , what the 
school district needs. The committee should, 
also analyze available resources and^c^tegorize 
needs t>» a priority basis. 
3. Fonnulate goals ^nd objectives and develop a 
^ plan to implement them. The plan forgetting 
^the program started should ^pedtcally state 
when the program will l?egin, where it wHl 
begin^ who will be involved,' how the program 
Will^be opeVated, and;what resources will be 
ysed. P<<ssi^le 
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constraints should be iden- 



•4. Impiemei^t the plan,ffollowing the systernatfe: 
• schedule laid out iji step three. 

" 5, Evaluate a^d revise as necessary. 

-Examples contained in this chapter.illusfrat^ the 
techniques used by several Cabfornia school dis- 
i^ tryzts in planningcareer education. ^ _ 



Students should develop the • c^pa'Fility to 
' ' gi^e decisions for, the future from p 

wide array o( care^ choices . * 
^ ♦ The school's emphasis on. teaching the skills 
^ . of reading, writingj'^nd computing should be 

continued.* t 
• The ^c?als for Hie one-school district should^be 
relevant and acceptable to students and to the 
^ /community. * *' ' I. • 

' W^en the decision was made*lfo move tovyard 
career education in 1972, the concept of career 
education was not strange to the staff. The district 
.had-beei^in the pip^cess ofldeveloping goals since 
dfd one of ^these gdal statements; dealing- 
with eronomic arid vocational competence, had 
given the staff the opportunity* to implement 
Vareer developrnent objectfves. 

However^ the. decision ^to create a.cor^plete 
^ curriculum with 'a comprehensive career develop-' < 
ment format meant that the project staff and the ] 
administration* had to .reassess all district goals^ 
develop 4 comprehensive plan including the neces- 
sary changes, and create a process for training^ 
staft , ^ , . * 

A general philos<?Rhical statement was develOTi^.. 
first: **The district program will help each ImRVid-. 
ual clild to develop to the maximum of Ws or -her 
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, capacity! to function as a responsible member of a 
deraOcraiic society, to learn to think for him or 
herself, to leanr to'use knowledge, and to Under-' 
stand and appreciate the' world in which we live 
and tfie people in that world." 
' Then career development goals were, created to 
serve as guidelines for .all subject areas m all grades 
(kindergarten through' giade eight). Performance 
objectives were developed for J^t goals, and 

' relevant teacher activities becanie part of the basic 
curriculum. ' ^ ^ • » 

Individualized reading, language development, 
and' mathematics programs were developed, 
E^ised, and iraplemented. Additional curricular 
areas such as ^ieiice, health, music, fine arfs, home 
economics, and shop art were also created so that 
district goals ^ dealing with seff-awareness, self- 
discipline, leisure time, knowledge of environment, 
"Attitudes, physical fitness/health, and^safety could 
be attained^ 

A natural step ip the prQcess of^ cumculum and 
program development vyas to involve, students in 
the decisions that 'were made. Through staff 
devefopment tht classroom^ teacher became #he 
prime facilitator of cburiseling. ' . 

The results of all this student, staff, and . com- 
munity involvement in planning were a new cutricj- 
uUim with tL comprehensive career development 
fornjat. The dynamic changes taking place in 
curriculum and instruction have resulted in a 
school-community learning laboratory. And scftool 
officials say that study trips have takeh on a new, 
vntwm% for students. 

^hat kind" of resources does this new Career 
develc^>ment curriculum require? School officials 
point to time for inservice programs for the staff, 
transportation for student study trips, audiovisual 
equipineot, artisecretarial assistance. 

The curriculum is evaluated by usifig an assess- 
' ment form which 'determinefe how welj teacJiers 
Ulave followefi through on district goals, tli^ carteer 
* development" objectives in kindergarten through 
grade three have also become an essential part of 
the , district's eariy childhood education (ECE) 
program, arid self-concept and motivation inven- 
tories, are used with all students in kindergarten . 
through grade eiglit^ 

A * \ 

Performance C ontracts for Teachers in an 

Urban Comprehensive High School 

) All educational 'innov^tor^ know tlfere is one 
sure formula for failure; Don't mvolve teachers in 
planning anything new; just hand them a com- 
pleted package and tell them to teach it Naturally', 



teachers are defensive* and resistant ,to changes 
imposed in this manner, teacher involvement is 
' essential in planning careereducation. 

The' Chaffey Union High School '^District in 
'Ontario took this cre^o ope step further and urged 
all teachers to become involved in the development 
'of career " education Tor tljf district. Fifteen 
• teachers' accepted the offpr and signed a perfor-. 
fnance contract, agreeing to write an infusion unit 
in careec education during the summer of ^974. 
The district, -usin^ its own funds, agreed to pay the 
teachers for a maximum of 40 hours (although^ 
some worked up to 120 hours on the project) at 
about S7.50 per hour. Thus, the teachers received' 
about $300 each for their effort. 

To make sure they would get usable materials in 
return, school officials included measurable perfor- 
mance'objectives'in the contract, to addition, the 
teachers under contract took part in an annu|dLJuly 
inser>tice txaimng workshop on career- education 
and had personal ccjnferences with Mary^o Kohler, 
the district's instructional coordinator (or career 
education. ' • * 

* The srfhimer's work resulted in 1 1 multidisci- 
plinary. infusion units— instructional materials 
which' could be infused into ongoing stpdy units 
without changing the textbooks. The materials 
modifTed existing course oytUnes to include the 
career education concept, with emphasis on 
occupations. The infusion units, built around the 
idea of coijsidering a cluster of occupations'^at the 
same time, were developed in such ateas as 
electronics, health sciences, remedial reading, ocean- 
ography, typing, public speaking, and basi<:: English. 

Ofttier teachers undef contract produced a career 
education" needs assessmejtt for th$ district, a^' 
guidance-based plan for schediiling students at .the 
district's high school "ac.cording to cluster goals, and 
a presentation of 200 slides entitled ''Would You , 
Rather Be a *Mule?" The *28-minute slide unit, 
. Created by a JU.S. history teacher who was unen^ 
thusiastic about career education until he attended 
one of the inservice Workshops, presents the idea 
that most peopje have ^t least four careers in their 
life, as part of a family unit, as a citizen wh6 votes 
and selects candidates, ^-as a wige earner, and as . 
someone who p ursues- 4ei^^-time activities or is 
retij^d. Th^ presentation emphasizes that a career 
is not* just something that a person studies in* 
school since mqst people will have five to ei^t 
careers in their lifetime, only some of which they 
Vill be paid for. 

All of thr infusion units induded informatipn 
on what students actually need to get a job.'The 
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writing of the unit amounted to ^nly about 60 
percent of the task. The students ^Iso hard to try 
the- unit out in th« classroom, evaluate it, and 
'raodify it if necessary^The infusion units produced 
under the performance contracts j/lave worked out 
so well lhat the district now Has more than 40 
units in use and' more in* preparation. The district 
now hasl^-eceived- funding under the Education 
Amendlments of 1974 to help with the cost. 

The district has been ^uccessfuT because if 
ifwpl^ the teachers, although school officifals use 
a vtij ^efinite> '*sofJ sell" />¥ith teachers being 
exposeflk^to career education for the first time, 
Mary Jo l^ohler^says. Since, many teachers feel 
thii^atened in the beginning^ nb pressure is placed 



on the teachers,' and iltey can refuse to participate 
if they wish. ' ^ ' 

Career education's success in the Chaffey Union 
High School District can also be^ tracpd to strong 
support at the* top. The district's boatd of trustees 
retommended a management plan for career educa- 
tion in 1974, The pten developed by the district 
included selection of a district coordinator, adop- 
tion of a definition of career, education, devel- 
opment of goals and objectives, and a time lihe for 
involving the faculty. ' - ^ 

Here is a copy of the teacher performance con- 
tract for career infusion that is used in the Chaffey 
Union Higtj. School District: 





Planning for Car^r Education ; 
Essential Ingredients 

What does it really take to get career education 
off the ground? As the Davis Joint Unified School 
District' put together an articulated career educa- 
tion project for grades seven through twelve, the 
staff learned that there are several essential ingre- 
dients, " [ 

' First, one person must be singled out to work 
full time in prepanng everyone vrho wUl be 
involved in or affected by the career education- 
activities. In the Davis distnct that rndiyi dual was 
Don Dachner, a high school work experience 
'coordinator who was given a year's sabbatical leave 
to become knowledgeable about career education 
and t^ develop a. plan for the district. He concen- 
trated primarily on four areas: 

• Research- to find out what was going on in 
career education in Cafifomia and to •study ' 
^at was needed-in the district 

• ^;iformative activities-pnmarily talking ^ to 
teachers, administrators, school board mem- 
bers, members of service clubs, parents, /and 
st^idents about what career education is and is 
n^t 

• Material development -specifically, 12 career 
education activities that needed to be devel-. 
oped (Descriptions of the activities were 
presented to^^nterested teache^s^. * 

• Special help and activities for the interested 
teachers \ . 

"If there is one cc^mmunity that should- be 
singled out for specif loving care, it is the 
classroom teacher/' Mr. pachner says, it IS in 
the hand^ of this person that any educational 
change succeeds or fails." \ ^ 

As in other districts, Davis school officials 
encouraged teachers to become interested in career 
education; but "absolutely no pressure from any 
administrative source" was placed on teachers, Mr. 
Dachnef says. Instead, schooK officials dire(?ted 
their efforts toward^ about 10 percent of the 
teaching staff ^who showed an interest in exploring 
the career education approach. Seventeen teachers 
and counselors were given 40 hoUrs of paid or 
released time to use in becoming well-versed in 
career education conc|jpts arrd in plarrning and 
implementing a proces^ of infusing. career educa- 
tion intp their instructional programs. 

"We are relying ^on this group to develop 
enthusiasm and^ competencies ' and to - act as 
'movers' in their schools and departmenis," Mr. 



Dachner says, lliey will abo be expected^o help^ 
<:onduct inservice training programs tor fellow . 
Jeachers during th4 1976-77 school yeaf/\ 
< Ii\ addition, 40 hours of. released time were 
provided for counselors or teacher-counselbrsfto. 
develop an articulated career-oriented and self- 
assessment testing'' and guidance program for^stu- 

clents in grades seven throiigh twelve 

If the district w§re to infuse career education ^ 
into all subject areas at all grade levels, 'schbol 
officials knew they would^ peed other things 
besides , staff development 'ajj|| guidance. They 
point to other essential ingredients: 

• Career ceftters at ^ach participating ^hool- 
and a district center tp house materials that 
might be shared by more* than one schook 

• Multimedia materials will be' en>phasized, aixl * 
instructional aides will be hired to run the- 

' centers. The cen ters must also have a SR^gific 
plan for using the materials, or ebrihey will 
become ''storage preas for matenals- system- 
atically going out of date/' Mr. Dachner says. 

• A medj|a development class to produce audio-- 
vi^l materials for the career centers^ utiliz- 
ing 16cal resources, Enrollment will be open 
to students from allparticipating schools. ^ 

' •^Transportation ift the .form of an eighty 
passenger minibus which was obtained oq a 
lease-putchas^ plan. It will be used for'taking 
^ students to thejmedia development class, and 
on study trip^^^nd other outings. A small 
vehicle was chosen because school district 
experience has shown that -no more than eight 
students should go on a site visit at any one 
time. Mr. Dachner says^ \'Visits by a class of 
30 to ;a finehouse, for eocample, generally 
produce mayhem.'' ' 
Community involvement by encouraging the 
staff to use community resources as an 
' integral part-of their instructional program. 

• ^sources. The' 'project was funded at ^ 
S68,648, of which S45,S90 will, go for 
instructional support. - , 

• Evaluation and student participatix>n. Stu- 
dents have been present since the first inser- 
vice worjcshop, and six students w^ll be 
involved in the whole project. They will 
submit an evaluation at the end of the year. 
In addition, an outside firm has been hired as 
a third-party evaluator to act as a professional 
adviser and to submit an end-of-year report of 

^ commendations and rKOmmendatiof>s. Also, 
an asseA«Tlent procedure is being develQped to 



* meastire ch^ge ii«tudents as a resulf of their 
partidpatroir in the career-oriented activities 
,which we^e jnade part^ of their regular classes. 
The results of this assessment are expected to 

. be partiijularly helpful to th^se working irr 
guidance. * * • ' • 

.The Davis project began when/ a group^of 11 
teachers, counselors; and administrators sat d5wn 
ah9 drew up an application Tor federal funding. As. 
the project unfolds, it is becoming apparent that "a ^ 
xr^OT streni^h lies in the fact that the person 
basically responsible for writing the project is 
directing it/' Mr. Dachn er sa ys. In addition, "extra- * 
vagant promises wer^^T^Fniade, and the project is 
manageable."' • ^ 

Plans for Career Educatipn in Los Angeles; 
Goal to Provide Services for All Studenfs 

The Los Angeles Unified School District has 
been working since 1971 on a comprehensive 

^career education project which has an obvious 
long-rstfige goal; that jC to devefop the capacity to 
provide comprehensive career education se^ices to 

•all stifaents^'m ttre^distFtet. Consequently,^ the^ 
district has become experienced in planning all 
aspects of career education, including instruttion, 
staff developmenf, communication, and guidance. • 

But the district had to begin with research and 
developmgnt. Thi^ effort was carried *out in three 
phases or planning* periods. The ^entire* cost was* 
federally funded. ^ 

In 1972, while still ii? phaser 1, the district was 
foFtunate enough to be chosen as one of six sites in 
a national curriculum project. During this phase' - 
the district concentrated on producing a career 
education curriculum and on evaluating. materials 
already prepared by commercial publishers for 

'stud.ents in kindergarten through grade tSvelve. 
Thirty teachers ahd three resource persons worked 
fuU time on this project. Thirty-five units were 
selected for further refinement and, use at the end 
of this two-year 'period. Guidance materials were 
also developed. 

Phase' 11 involved a three-month case study of 
the. district. A needs , assessment was complett^d. 
Sifrveys were made to discover how much inte/.est 
in career education concepts'already existed among 
teachers, students, parents, and employers. Exist- - ' 
ing district programs were evaluated to sefe if they 
could provide^ a basis for a comprehensive career 
education model. 

- Phase III involved concrete 'planning and^ prep- 
•miration for a comprehensive districtwide program. 

lie ^ ^ 



Fourteen different kinds of programs, cajled 
"impleipentation options,-' were prepared and pre- 
sented to the district's area administrators. Each 
option detailed the &ope of that particular 
.activity; the t)udget that would be re^quired; and 
the number of students', teachei^, counselors, and 
Jjusiness people who might be involved. 

During the next step, five of these options were 
selected, vvith the help, of t)ie area administrators, 
to be tested during 1974-75-the start-up period of 
a five-yekj" implementation plan for the district- 
wide project. The five projects, which are described 
in Vnore detail later in this report^ are:^ , 

• The Industry-Education Alliance of Los 
Angeles County-a format for helping busi- 
ness, government, and labor coordinate their 
mutual efforts involving students and the 
world of work. ' , ^ 

• Career Expo~a program thai enables thou- 
sands of students to visit companies and 
observe different careers in action.' ^ , 

• Competency-Based Career Experience— a pro- 
gram which allows -students to learn job skilfs 

' at worl^ sites and* to receive a certificate 
outlining the skills they have , learned. 

• Secondary School Oprion Feasibility Study-a 
method of giving students altetnative oppor- 
tunities of learning on, the job. It has now' 
been, merged with the compet^cy-based 
career experience program. 

• Business and Ediieitjiion Exchange Program— a 
plan which allows Veachers and counselors to 
spend enough rime in a company to obtain an 
in-depth look at oppor^niti^s in the working 
world.' n 

A basic philosophy und^riies all these gfojects. 
The philosophy, adopted \^ith. the assistance of a 
community advisory group, calls for reorganizing 
educational insritutions . and refocusing their 
energies. 

A Work ethic tfiat yiews the individual ii? terms 
of the epqnomic needs of society was rejected. 
Also rejected was a service ethic that subordinates 
a person's interests to the social, political, or 
cultural needs of the country. Both of these ethics 
view the individual in terms of outside forces. 

The Los Angeles philosophy supports "the ethic 
of intent-based upon the assumption that each 
person is responsible for his or her action and must 
be an active force in shaping^ his or her desriny." 
The goal of compreherjsive career education in Los 
Angeles is ta provide a "facilitating prdcess for 
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individuals to bettefi accoriiplish this Emerging 
notion and for the pubfic schools tb ffinc^oiv^iS'in 
enabling instithtion -designed t(y"fn€ct* clients' 
needs/' ^ • * i 

Suburban High School Ready for Career 
^ .Education; Students, Parents Involved 

How can secondary schools be changed so th^t 
they can more easily incorporate career education? 
Tbii was the challenge facing Granada Hills High 
School* when it was selected^to dp a planning study 
oi one of the 14 'Iniplemeirtetion options" devel- 
oped by the Los Angeles Unified School District's 
Office of Career Education. 

The school, which serves about 3,700 sUidents 
in an upper-middle-class, primarily white suburb in 
the San Fernando Valley, hac^ an important advan- 
tage; the principal was interested in changing 
secondary education, including the placing of 
greater emphasis on career education. Jhe school 
experimented ' with an approach similar to* that 
later recommended by the California Commission 
for Reform of Intermediate and Secondary Educa- 
tion (RISE) in the RISE report. 

Working with an existing faculty committee at 
.tfie school, administrators selected 15 faculty 
members for a special faculty planning committrc 
fb coordinate, the feasibility study, which was 
started in the fall of 1974. Twenty-six more 
faculty members were selected to serve on six 
subcommittees. . These subcommittees were ask^d 
to study different.areas of school operations and to 
make recommendations to Ihe faculty planning 
committee. That committed decided which recom- 



« mend^tipns to include in a proposal to the districts 
Students'. and parents werfe also involved ^nd were* 
asked to reap t io the recommendations made .by* 
' the subcommittees/' • • • ^ • * * 

The six subcommittees and ^heir areas of study 
were: / 

• Community a*ffairs— ways 'to involve parents 
. and ^mmunity* people- more directly in 

school activities 

• Managem^t of the school-the responsi- 
' bilities of the principal and aUocation of time 

to various activities 

• Curriculunv and instruction— the 'Option of a 
' schobl-within-a-school, indivi^aUzed learn- 
ing, credit for on-site work,, learning require- 
ments, attendance, md accoujjj^tabilit^ of 
students to teachers • * * 
Evening schools-exploration of ways to u^se 
the high school facility for highr school stu- 
dents aj well as adults during the evei^n^ 

• GuidartCe and counseling-the advisabiUty of 
helping teachers and counselors assirni^ i|fore 
of a copnselirjg role in providing' career 
information* to studei* and helping them 
make decisions * ^ 

• Liaison wjth California; Stafe University^ 
No rthridge -exploration oT ways to facilitate 
a(i exchange of teachers and resources 
between the high school and the university 

AlthotTgh a complete program has not been 
iinplemented at Granada Hills High School because 
.. of the experise involved, interest and activity in 
career education continue at the school. 
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A wei|-planned career education program can' 
stiH fail if it is n<^ properly mto'aged. And-.if a 
progpam is following a go.od, systematic planning 
' -design, it should be difficult to draw the line 
between . v^here planning ends and management 
^ takes oVer, In the same way it should be just as 
'hard to separate management" from the othfer 
' aspects orcareej" education: staff development, 
, turriculum development, instruction, .guidance, 

* community involvement, and evaluation. They all 
*nerge into the whble-a good, ongoing career 
education program. Success comes when the career 
education program cannot be recognize^ any 
lon^;Jhat is, it has been totally absorbed into fhe 
regular curriculvim.^TRei) career education will have , 
become part df the daily routine education of 
every child. • * / - 

A System for Management and Evaluation; 
. Steps for Implementing the System * 

g The California State 'Department of Education's 
Career Education «Task Force realized in 197-3 that 
school districls ^with- projects funded by the federal ^ 
Vocational 'Education Amendments of were 
having difficulties in management, and evaluation. 
The ^ask force staff members consulted a private ' 
consulting firm. Education * Tufiricey Systems of ' 
WaHiington, D.C, and came up with a management 
'*r and evaluation systenf to help out. They called it 
^e Project Activity Management and Evaluation 

• System"*(PAME€)'. 

- FAMES was' designed to enable the career 
educatiqri research and demigstration sites to 
develop activities, slUign resources, and build evalu- 
, atioft designs based on tj;ie goals and objectives of 
* projects. Each site, ift t'l^rn, developed its own 

individual FAMES document, which des.cribed the 
necessary events and processes designed ^to achieve 
their goals, indicated areas of responsibility, and 
provided for evaluation and documentation. 

Since FAMES treats different aspect^ of a 

Soject separately, it tipgins with an overview to 
show the interrelationships among ttfe individ- 



^ua| parts of a 'project. The overview provides an 
understanding of the total scope pf the project^and 
dempnstfirites the 'rationale behind its various parts. 

^ It- wS^ especially in^portant in the beginning 
because districts were taking' too global /an 
approach^ statp officials say. The overview helped 
them narrow the scope of their activities and made 
their projects more manageable. ^ 

The. next ^tep, as outlined in Fart II of FAMES, 
calls for a district to identify specific activities in 
its proje.ct ^nd explain what is going to happen and 
why. This section includes the rationale, summary 
description, goals and^specific objectives, ancf 
evaluation procedures for each specific activity. 

• * Part III of FAMES is a time Une management 
chart. It indicates what is goin^Jo be done, by 
whom it wiirbe done, and when it iWll*be done. A 
legend for the chart indicates- who does the actual 
work, has direct supervision, provides assistance, 
writes reports, and is the recipient of the activity. 

Fart* IV is a program budget,' which should 
refleQt the specific activities in the project. The 
budget assists in assessing the cost and benefits of 
each prpject activity and provides information on 
the feasibility of replicating certain activities. 

FAMES was designed to t)rovide the foundation 
for a constaht evaluation of the progress and 
process of a project. Since it was designed to meet 
a variety of. aftcds, the "steps to implement the* 
system may vary. However, state officials recom- 
mend the following *teps for in^jlementing the 
management and evalu^'tion system: . ^ 

1 . Identify broad goals. 

2. Establish an overall conceptual, design for 
'the project. • . ' " ^ 

3. Decide on piajor 'activities. ^ 

4. J^mplete activity sheets by rioting the 
^tk)nale, goafs, objectives^ and evaluation 

pDcedure. \ ^ ^ 

> * 5. Complete /the time 'line management chart 
and indicate'the tasks- fhat must be finished 
' ' to complete the activity successfully. ♦ 
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^6. Complete the program budget. 
'7. Submit for approval to the State Depart- 
ment of Education. 
SrHjevise/ 

9. Start the project. * 
^ 10. Fill out task completion report forms a3 
the^prpject becomes operational. 

1 1. Complete product evaluation on the sched- 
ule determined |?y the management plan. 

12. Analyze *^ the impact of the project and 
revise the educational sysfeiji if necessary. 

• Steps for Implementing Career Education 

' The procedure for ^plem45nting career educa- 
tion and getting it going in a school district can be 
divided into nine specific parts. The following nine 
steps were developed by Arland Benson of the 
Minnesota State Department of Education and 
were published in a book entitled Implementing 
Career Education Programs (1975): 

{.Identify (he startmg pfiint in implertienting 
career education. 

a. Determine personal needs and perceptions 
of the needs of pthers in the program 
setting, 

I). Determine when a mbderate (not strong) 
need for change and a good chance for 
successful change exist'(for example, help- 
ing a department ' develop career units 
s instead of attempting to introduce a 
performance-based student p"ading ^stem 
^ ^hich might be strongly opposed by some). 
^'l.identify the formal and informal peer struc- 
ture involved. ^ - ? ^ 

a. Determine who has legal power and can 
influence and be^ influenced directly or ' 
indirectly. 

b. Deterrame who has sdcial and expert power 
ah'd can be inflilenced ("support systems'").' 

3. Communicate openly and directly with the 
people involved • ' ' ^ 

.a. Listen to .the people in. the pro-am setting? 
w ^ particularly for nee,ds, feelings, and inten- 
tions. % . • . 
b. Express your bwn needs^- feelings, and 
intentions in a straightforward manner. 
' 4. Develop a support system of a small group of 
people who will work for change Develop a 
team of . people who share explicitly stated 
group goals and make individual contributions. 
S.Andlyze all the decision-making processes 
involved in implemetiting career education' 
a. Determine ^ow decisions involving your 
proposed cl^nge will be made on a contin- 



uum from one person to an "integrated 
consensus." 

b. Determine wh^will be involved in making 
the decisions affecting your proposed 
^'career education change: ^ 
^1 Negotiate specific program objectives with the 
people involved. 

a. Be dear about yvhat are the mutually 
agreed-upon goals or objectives: What is 
your role? What strategies will he used? 

. What outcomes are desired? ^ 

b. Acknowledge mutual sources of power and 
change: What can both you and the pro- 
grarri participant contribute and gain from 
each other? - 

l.Deal mth th^ resistance to * the proposed 
- career education program, 

a. Identify who is resisting and oh what basis 
the change is being opposed. 

b. Attemp t to incorporate some of the con- 
cerns of the resistance into the change 
proposal ratlier than overpower them. 

8. Develop a sequence of short-range goals M^hich 
lead to the gradudkattainment of long-range 
go^s. , ' \ 

a. Determine specific short-term objectives 
with high probability of success. These 
objectives include the introduction and 
practice 0/ new ideas and behaviors. 

b*. Gradually raise your ex^ctatfons after 
attaining some success. Provide for the 
transfer to and practice of new ideas and 
behaviors in the life-style of the school and 
community. ' , 

9. Evaluate- the processes and products involvep 
/and feed back to step one. Monitor in detail 

the' relative success 9f specific program com- 
ponents. 




Chapter 5 



Exemplary Practices -:^tafr Develpprn^ 



' Oi?^ staff development is cr^iiciaj to the success 
fof*' career education! The best laid plans are useless 
I without committed people in the scTiool and in the 
• classroom to make the plans/ work. And it is the 
purpose of the development/ program to, instill in 
the staff the knowledge and Attitudes needed.^ 

What does the school staff need to know? The 
needs and goalsyrdentified in the career education 
plan should pOmt to a direction for, staff develop- 
ment. They slybuld indicate, the competencies staff 
^ memhj^rs mu^ have to incorporate effectively and 
efficiently thje career, education process into the 
curriculum, tJie guidance program, or even into the 
administration of the school. Then a carefully 
consideired agenda of staff development activities 
should be planned to offer a variety of approaches 
to helping achieve the desired competencies. * 

Fqr exampfe, district could plan orientatibn 
meetings' that would include not only the school 
staff but school' board members and citizenSvWhp 
would be. used as /^source 'persons! The meetings 
would inform them about the career education 
foncept an^ the specific proposal for the school or 
'district. Such a meeting could win their commit- 
ment to'planmng for career education, generating 
school-community cooperation, and* heli)ing in the 
comptetion of the needs survdy. 

Initial inservice training for selected staff mem- 
bers who .will be part of the program would give 
them an in-depth understanding of the career 
education concept. It might ajso produce agrees 
ment on short-range and long-range goals and on 
' strategies for implementing the goals, k should also 
^ strengthen staff commitment to putting, career 
education into practice. - ^ ^ ; 

Curriculuni development c^n also be a part ,of 
'the inservice^ activities. Stgff members could 
develop a format for mfusing.car^er^education int^ 
the existing curriculum and could "produce specific 
learning objectives for different' grade revels..^They 
' could also examine existing curriculum materials 
and modify them if necessary. Ofj^oujse, good 
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staff devel^ment is not ^^duced in a single 
.meeting but is a continuafprpc^ss. School districts 
should take seriously th^rlresp^llsibility to com- 
mit rime 'and resourpeS^o^jnifm and maintain- 
ing effective pres^r^e ^^jtu inservice training. , ' 

Stull Act U«^tb Promote Career Education; 
. Career Objectives Included in Annual Plans ^ 

- Career educators in th^^Covina- Valley Unified 
School District In Covina have used the Stull Act 

Ap help promote career education. The district's 
federally funded comprehensive career education 
pr^Jjgram and the state 's'^'Jteeemrtability mandate, 
kn,own as the Stull Act, grew up together. 

Therefore, when the school district held an 
intensive career education workshop in the summer 
of 1973 for^ the Secondary school teachenHTand 
administrators who had volunteered to participate 
in the project, the Stull Act natUrally became part ^ 
qf the discussion. As a result, project teachers were 
asked to include" objeetlves relating to caj»er 
awareness when they ,wr6te their performance^ 

- objectives (or job performance plans) for the year 
as mandated by the Stull Act. 

Successive insep^ice .training sessions were held 
to help the teachers hy providing examples of 
career education objectives and by showing how 
they could be achieved. Thes6 inservice training 
sessions wer^jjso important in helloing the teachers' 
choose different objectives so that they would not 
, all be doing the same thing, Martha Evans, project 
developer, says. ^ ' 

.^'In the beginning, many^ of the teachers relied 
solely on taking students to the career centers in 
tKe high schools," Mrs. Eva/is says. "The students 
were getting saturated with a single resource 
because 'several of their teachers repeated the same 
aptivity. Howevjgfr through the iki^r^ice s'dssioijs- 
tve helped/ the teachersx:hoose different activities." 

M^the project spread, all the teachers in one of 
.the distriW's three high schools were asked » to 
ii^clude at least one ,career;^evelopment objective 
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in^ their job perfonnance plan and to indicate the 
rdationship between the subject area ^d the 
world of Avorli". Many .of the teachers decided that 
the philosophical foundations for career edifcation 
were in accord with their owr) educational beliefs 
Snd instructional ^rioTi^es; therefore, they also , 
included career education objectives in their annual 
job perfonnance plans. , 

In fact, Mrs. Evans interviewed. 4*2 project and 
nonproject teachers in the spring of 1974 and 
found that, ha^^ included career education 
objectives in theix job perfprmance plans. A follow- 
up survey in the. fall of 197^ found that the 
majority of teachers were continuing to include the / 
.career education objectives. ' ' * 

The career awarend^i^bjectfves submitted by 
the teachers include developing career bulletin 
boards, exploring' and utilizing the careef centers^ 
interviewing people from the world of ^oft^jf^nd 
viewing career-related media piflentations. The 
teachers specified the 'desired outcomes for stu- 
dents in relation to the objectives-'and the; expected ^ - 
student performance. Then the teachers met with / 
administrators twice a year to cLetermine hpw weH 
the teachers were meeting tlieir obj^tives. 

Usmg^the job/pefformance^lahs to injplement 
career education is strongly* recommended -by the 
project directors at Covina-Valtey^ because it gives 
"a direct and accountable means of involving 
teachers in career education activities," Mrs. Evans 
says. **By including a career education objective in 
their plan, teachersJiave an'^obligation to meet that 
instructional objective.'^ ^ ' 

Ceres Inservice>Model; A Full-Blown 
y Approach to Staff Development 

. After the Ceres Unified School District received 
a" $600,000 federal grant to develop a comprehen- 
sive career education mpdel, ins^rvige training for 
ail participants became a high priority because 
was clearly evident that ^e granting of funds alone 
was not going to cau^e a change in education,'' 
prpject officials say. 

Therefore they developed, oyer a three-year 
period, a career education fnservice *model. It is 
i)ased on current educational practices which have 
been proved successful, such as behavioral objec- 
tives, process and product evaluation; Simulation 
and g^es, and values .clarification, it^was 'recog*- 
nized that there are a numT)er of factors to be 
considered in the 'design df an inserviSe training 
',plan. The first factor is detemiinifig the desired 
outcome, deciding how long it should take, and 
establishing long-range goals. The second factor is 



deciding who will participate. The third factor is 
facing up tp budgetary restraints. ' 

Looking beyond those technical details, .the 
project officials de^cided that "too often, one-shot 
^workshops are given with little or no foUow-up; 
hence, while everyone has 'a neat workshop,' there 
is little e>«idence'bf change in the classroom." Real 
change^ they concluded, occurs only with *'a 
coptinuing inservice plan which stimulates and 
encourages people to continue their efforts." 

Tlierefore, they designed an^ inservice training 
model , which would begin with a Workshop and 
would be followed by a systematic procedure, for 
continuing inservice training. Then they added a 
third aspect-a^erformance contract whereby each 
worlcshop participant would become more aware 
of the workshop's goal? and objectives. The rate of 
pay was also specifie^^ the contract. - 

Another unusual twist was a graduation cere- 
fnony to which special guests were invited from the 
community. State Department of Education, 
school district governing board, and administrative 
staff. . ' • 

"The purpose, while appeaijng light and tongue- 
in-cheek, has a. very serious overtone," project 
officials say. "The importance of both the. pro- 
cesses and the products cm the workshop are 
internalized. Speakers highlight tl\e accompUsh- 
*ments of the workshop and en^iourage future use 
of the products." In addition, certificates are^ 
awarded tcj^the '^career education practitioners." 

So that enthusiasm and motivation can be kept 
going, a systematic procedure for continuing inser- 
vice training is^ hegUn. A series of workshops and 
practitioner > mee'tings is scheduled to eftcourage 
and promote group feeling aftd build on the team 
rapport thai evolved during the workshop. These 
meetings, which are used for refining'ideas gener- 
ated during the workshop, are held often enough 
to maintain interest^ but not So often as to be 
boring or annoying. , • 

Memos and letters, individual conferences, and 
small-group meetings are also used throughout the 
year to personalize and individualize inservice 
training efforts. These small-group^tneetings can be 
initiated by the teacher, principd, resource person, 
or curriculum specialist. In addition, a certificate 
of achievement for accomplishing career education 
infusion is presented a| the end of the year. 

A major behefit of all this continuing inservice 
training, project officials say, is that teachers are 
constantly reminded of the support that is behind 
them as they work to infuse career education Into 
their instructional program. 



Chapter 6 



Exemplary Practices- 
Curriculum Development 




Career education suggests curriculum reform.^ 
^^)ne cannot treat career education ptoperly by , 
developing. a little unit on career education; one 
must review the total structure of the curriculum 
With an eye toward integrating or infusing career ' 
education into each^ubject. * - ^ 

Ideally, curriculum development should be a, 
natural result of a school ^district's management 
plan for career education'. It should tie into^a 
completed needs assessment and lead to reform , 
that meets those needs. 

Curriculum developmejit is also a major part o*f 
staff development since there should be the great^t 
possible involvement of staff in order to win the 
'greatest amount of support. All educators know 
that when curriculum change is initiated by admins 
istrative fiat, without involving those who Ifave to 
cope with the change, those who are left ou} \ 
become negative." Because development of curricu- 
lum matenajs by staff members. is likely to involve' 
.many persons over a fairly long period of time,.it is 
necessary to set pnorities and commit Jime and ' 
resources to have an Effective program. An ade- 
quate budget for personnel and materials is essential. 
" Others#who will be involved should also hav& an 
opportunity to^^iscuss the implications of the 
change. Central office administrators, school boflrd 
members, and school building adrriinistrators must 
make certain'^^nmitments to change. Curriculum 
* reform may also m^k'e it necessary to fnodify the 
, organizational structure to provide for articulation 
from level to levd. 

As the career education curnculiiYn \% developed, 
it should be sequential, multidisciplinairy, and 
flexible. It should be a"^ unshed, broadly based 
process and shc^d include t^e following steps: 

Identfly career edilcation concepts and the.,. 

levels at which -each, concept 'Should be 

stressed. . ♦ _ - 

^* Analyze the existing curpculuin and plan how . 
, to infuse career education concepts. 
• Redirect, the. existing curriculum toward 

oare^educatJ<)n object iyes. 
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> Review existing materials, identify thase 
which will be apprx>priate, and develop new 
materials as needed. ' ■ ' ^ 

Curriculum ^Development in Covina-Valley; 
Performance Contracts/for Accountability 

Faced with the job of developing career educa- 
tion n)atenals-#Qtits federally funded project, tl# 
Covina-Valley Unified School District in Covi^a 
turned to its teachers and found 12 who were 
willing to take on the task on a perfonjiance 
contract basis. The teachers agreed to develop 
curriculum units called career learning experiencesT 
(CLEs); instrucfional strategies; or 'media presenfa:; 
tions. In addition, cadre group activities, difected 
by several teach^, developed an inservice training 
program-i^and evaluated materials /Or the career 
centers. 

The teachers signed contracts specifying the 
number othours for .which they would be paid at 
their regular hourly rate, ranging from 20 to 50 
hours, dejjending on the project? The contract '^Jso* 
d^aiied what the teacher was gte>ii:ig to do, how 
long' "it was going to take, and what kind of 
preassSssment and postassessment procedures 
wodid be us^d for ev^ating theXiriished project 
when it was put i^jto practice. The contracts were* 
reviewed by the project developer and returned to 
the teachers with comments about the desired 
nature of the finished p^pduct. 

Project officials decided that perfo^nance con- 
tracts would be the b.est way to make sure thaf 
tochers would be responsible and accountable for 
the time for which they would *be paid. And if 
revisions were necessary, the teachers \voiild be 
responsible for them under the contract. In addi- 
tion, the contracts helped th^i teachers state their 
task and venfy its completion. They also ^helped 
the project director evaluate^ the task. 

The majority of participants campleted accept- 
able CLEs in the allotted time, the Offidals saTy/ 
producing CLEs which require between one day 
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and two weeks of* class .time. TKe CLEs and niedia 
presentationir which were built' around specific 
subject* areas, were test^ed ^d evaluated by the 
teachers and have been infused into the ongoing' 
instructional activities. 

Thi3 approach* to implementing career education 
was thoti^t t6 be so successful that it was used ^ 
again the following year for the elemen|,ary school 
and adult education phases of the district's career 
education project., 

San Diego Students Given a Career Education 
CHOICE; Learning Units Created 

In the San Diego Unified School District, stu- 
dents have a choice -Project CHQICE (Childreji 
Have Options in Career Eduation)---of 130ieaminfe 
junils developed >l?j^ teachers. The units provide 
stadents from ' prekindergarten through grade 
twelve. with acfivities'to broaden-their understand- 
ing of the worid of >vork and help them learn how ' 
to nialce'career decisions. - • ' 

The learning units for elementary school stu- 
dents are organized arounjl 12 career clusters that 
can^ be infused into, the regular school program 1t> a 
variety of subject areas,, depen^^g on the unit 
being taught. '^Careers in Music, fof example, may 
be taught* in thi music* period. Banking fits into the 
math schedule; Body Movement, into physical 
education; and Commercial Art, into the art 
period. \, 

Most of the elementary units contain ten lesgpns 
of 45 minjates each; however, a teacher may decide 
to us^ orfly part of a unit. At least 20 task carcfs, 
spelling >out 'different activities^. are provided with 
each unit. Since- the activities vary in difficulty, 
each student can take part and^become an involved 
ber of the group, Barbara Thomas, project 
tor, say^. ' y 
The CHOICE units are designed to individualize 
instruction. Students can select the. activities 
appropriate. to vtheir own interests or needs. Since 
the task cards are self-directing, students can .also 
w^rk at their own pace and at their own level. TTie 
units were ^written for student use, but a i^i.de 
offers suggestions for teachers oh ho>v* to geuthe 
maximum use of the m^teriils. Although the units 
are intended to reduce the need foi; adult direction, 
they can be i^djn the tradifional teachfer-centered 
^ setting- if that approach is preferred by the teachers 
alnd^tuddnt* involved^ Mrs. Thomls says. 

iTie CHOICE' units for secondary .school stu- 
dents are intended to help them narrow' their 
' career choices. These units are .organized around 
the tyj>ical subject areaj taught in secondary 



schools. TOttip of the units ^ which fall under 
science, ftr'example, include^Science and Careers, 
E;/^16ring 'Careers in Ngtuj:al Resources, Medical 
Careers, Careers in the Biological Sciences, and 
Carejers in Atomic Energy. 

Secondary units can be used full timeior one or 
two weeks or spreads. thioughpuit the^ semester in 

, conjunction with other course offerings. The imits 
are self-contaifted but are also open-end^ ?o that 
students are encouraged to continue research in 
their areas of interest. Although the materials may 
be used exclusively in the classroom, they offer 

-pumerous suggestions for extending their use with 
the resources available in the community or in the 
schooU particularly ill tlje career centers in the 
secondary schools. 

" , Project CHOICE IVas been operating since 
1973-74 with funding of more than 5278,000 from 
the Elementary and Secorfdary Education Act/ 
Title III. The district hopes tq^^^^^other grant to 
establish demonstration sites for both the elemen- 
tary and secqndary levels and to disseminate the 
results of the project. 

During' the third year of the project in 1975-76,' 
seven elem^entary schools, two junior high schools, 
two senior high Schools, and four nonpubUc 
schbols took part in the project. The district could 
have expanded the project to all schools if it were 

• simply annatter ot giving tbem the CHOICE units, 
bat experience had showri^^yh&f |he units must'be 
accompanied by "aeSrefuUy planned and exe(/uted 

< staff developfient pro-am," Mrs. Thomas says. 
However,' the project will be expanded in 1976-77. 
All oX the units witl be published and vwlj be 
available to other school districts at a cost of $ 1 to 
• $3.50, depending on the length of the unit^ ^ 

Project CHOICE has operated with two resource 
teachers, one^atthe elementary level and one at the 
^secondary level, to Kelp teachers use the CHOICE 

• units and tb provide inservice training as' needed. 
' As the CHOICE units were field-tested in schools, 

criterion-referenced tests were given to students 
hJefore and after they participated. At the elejnen- 
tary.levej the group mean score before participa- 
tion in 'the project was a 30 percent. The group 
mean ^core after participation" in the project, was 
82 percent, for an average ^n of 52 percent. 
These figures are based on 74 units field-tested in 
the participating elementary schools. A total of 
2',507 students were involved. . , - * 

At the secondary level the mean group score 
before participation in the project was 50 percent. 
Afterward it went up to 81 percent, a gain of 31 
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percent. Thirty-five units were fielft-tested, and 
3,054 students were involved. ^ 

The elementary school studeajP^ made more 
progress because they were witlfme same teacher 
for most of the day and were ekposed to a number 
of units, Mrs. Thojrias says. The secondary .spjiool \ 
students went to five or six different cla^rooms 
during a^day-and generally participated in^only one 
unit, she says. Nevertheless, she * feels ^ that all 
• students showed ^''^si^ificant gams in cafeer infor- 

*mation after their exposure'tathe units introduced 
in their classes." ' 

^rTeachers have teen .quite enthusi^tic about the 
^project, Mrs. Thomas says. She describes the 
^ teachers' remarks about the pdsitiveness and use- 
fulness of the project as '^phenom'enal. Teachers , 
are interested m and find -the curriculum units 
developed through Project CHOICE to be a firm 
foundation for infusing a career education theme 
into the clas^oom •setting/' she says'. 

Parents have also responded positively to the 
project, ^Mrs Thomas says, and*''student reactions' 
to the units have been remarkably pqsitive. Since 
there MS a wide variety of tasks and activities m 
each unit/' she adds, "students have shown a great^ 

^'deal of motivation and interest, in becoming thor- 

^oughly mvolved with the matehals." Career ecluca- , 
tion is gaming momentum, m San Diego, she says, 
because of Project CHOICt . • . 

Model Infusion Unit Developed by Consortium; ' 
■ C:lreer Education Integrated into Curriculum 

Two unified school districts and a community 
college district .decided that they wanted to** do 
something that would make it possible for every 
^student to graduate with sufficient skills and 
knowledge to make a wise dibice when s^electing'a- 
career. So the three di'stntts -Or^ge Unified 
School District, Santa Ana Unified Scj:iool Distnct, . 
^d Rancho Santiago Community College District- 
forrtied the Orange County Consortiunrf Career 
Education Project and set out to develop a model 
career education iflfusior> unit for students in, 
kindergarten througli grade fourteen. 

. They ^^cccpiplished their task over a three-year 
period, fromM97: to 1975, using about S750,0OO 
in federal giants under the Vocational Education 
Amendments, Part D. And now the model has been 
put into practice in all three of the distncts. ^ 

Using the mtision technique, they int^Kgrated 
^ career education concepts into the curriculum, 
drawing heavily ^from, those identified in the U.S. 
Office of Education's 15 career clusters. 



In creating a career education model, the consor- 
tium team decided that a ''format design" had to 
, be established before a curriculum could j^e devel- 
oped so that thfe curriculum developers^would have 
a path to follow. They created a -format wliich is 
flexible and easy to use: , ' - 

1. Title of unit . , 

2. Gr«ade level appropriate for unit 

3. Number. of studegjs with whom the unit 
could be used - . 

» ' 4. Major subject art* appropriate for unit 

5. Related subject area appropriate for unit - 

6. Career cluster 

7. Subject area goal ^ . , 

8. Career education goal 

^ 9. Subject area concepts ^ 

10. Career concepts 

11. Rati6nale (why the student is doing the 
uqit) 

1*2. Unit objectives (which intermesh subject 
area goal and cqnc^pts and career educa- 
tion goal and concepts) 

13. Special instructions to the teacher 

14. Resources . 

a. Multimedia 

b. Matenals and equipm'ent 

c. Personnel jieeded 
* d. Other 

15- Student objectives (performance objectives) 

16. Major wibject area activities (coded to 
student objectives) * 

17. Related subject area activities (coded to 
student objectives) 

18. Student preevaluation and postevaluation 
(coded to student objectives) 

1^9. Student preevaluation and postevaluation 
20. Samples of implementation (coded to 
leaping activities) 

Another successful technique employed by the 
'consortium for. developing a curriculum was the 
request for proposal (RFP) design or performance 
(X)ntract. Teachers who-were willing to participate 
submitted a proposal to develop a unit. The 
proposals were reviewed by a selection committee, 
which save the teachers authgrization to proved. 
After submitting an acceptable unit, the teacher 
was awtarded a portion of the stipend. The remain- 
der of the stipend ^as provided after-the unit was' 
field-tested and evaluated on the basis of whether 
students met unit objectives. The final drafts were 
then reviefcved' by a technical edit^ before the 
units were distributed to the rest of the schools. 
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"If the RFP design is to be utilized, there must 
\be continuous and constant commtinicatioh 
(between all parties involved in the pr^ess," Jack 
Sappingtdh, administrator of special programs for 
the Orange Unified School District, says. ''The role 
of the career education. staff must, be one, of 
ladviser, guide, and consultant so an atmo^here^of 
'rapport and understandine cah permeate the entire 
I carper education effort." \ 
' The consoj[tiurn producai l50 career education 
learning units .^t a cost of S216 p^r unit. The 
l^om^prehensive , career education system also 
includes guidance components for kindergarten 
tijrough grade six, grades seven through nine, and 
grades ten through twelve as well as a system 
administrator s component. 

In addition, the consortium adopted a three- 
dimensional matrix help in theMevelopment of 
career educatK>n infusion unUs (see Figure 1 ). The 
matrix allows for mUch flexibility because the 
pfocesses, such as self-awareness, can be easily 
intemieshed with the subject-oriented materials, 
such as career awareness. ^ - 



Career Education Developed in Adult School; 
Life Roles and Career Changes Stressed 

. Realizing that a^ult ^education an^d career educa- 
tion go hand in hand, the Tri-Community Adult 
School in Covina decided to put to^tl]er a 
career-ortented currictilum. The school, which is a 
joint effort of three school districts (Covina-Valley 
Unified, West Covina Unified; and tJharter Oak 
Unified), appointed a career educatioit cufriculum 
development committee to get tlie ball rolling. The 
committee was . composed of seven teacher- 
coordinators, .counselors, and a4ministrators and 
about 80 adult school teacjiers. 

The committee developed a large publication 
called Tri-Comrmnity AduU*School Career Educa- 
tion Course 'of Study The gijj^e contains informa- 
tion' brt all kinds of subjects-everything from 
foreign languages to ^key punch operations to 
jewelry making to wilderness safety-in at least one 
of three ways. • 

The first way provides a general 'outHne of what 
the student needs to. know about that particular 
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Fig. 1. Three-dimensiohat matrbc for development of 9areer education infusion units, kindergarten through grade twelve 
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subject, the Ifind .of experiences the stiident should 
luive, the resources yiat will be necessary, and the 
caniculum areas and occupational clusters which 
are related .to this subject. The second approach 
provides a hst of specific career learning experi- 
ences that can be included in cunent courses. The 
third way provides completed courses of study to 
be tau^t at the school.* 

By incorporating, material into ex:isting courses 
or creating new courses, the adult education staff is 
able to teach the concepts of life roles, socfal 
status,<» and career change. The adult students are 
taught ^th general knowledge and specific skills, 
jiccording to their own goals. 

The committee also developed a "jot) opportu- 
nities, index^' which "graphicaUy lays out what 
connection' ai particular course Has t;o careers,"^ 
Vincent Van Detta, principal of the Tri- 
Community Adult School, says. The index briefly 
describes each course and includes an abbreviated 
list of the goals ^and objectives and the ciil'er 
learning experiences. It lists tke major occupaticmal 
groups related to the course. Grotips are divijled 
into the skilled, technical, and professional occupa- 
tions. Looking further at the opportunities avail- 
able* the index describes the education or experi- 
ence nece^^ry for employment, current pay 
ranges, and' the local employment outlook for jpbs 
within these clusters. 

The school, wliich operates in several locations, 
also has a (jareer guidance counseling center for 
adults who- want further information about jobs 
and^ professions. "The center was established to 
provide students with an opportunity to meet with 
.counselors and tQ pursue in-deptl) information 
gemlane to making good career choices," Mr. Van 
Detta S3ys. The cepter includes a complete pro- 
gram of testing for those who want to identify 
their interests, aptitudes, and abihties, he says. 

The materials put together by the curriculum 
development committee were first used in Septem- 
ber, 1973. Nearly 5,000 adult students enrolled in 
each of the three trimesters of the school yeaf were 
involved in the career-oriented curriculum. 

Career education has been received positively in 
the Tri-Community- Adult School, Mr. Van Detta 
says. After the first yeax of the program, 730 
students were given a 50-item adult student career 
development survey,, designed' to assess career 
awareness. The results Showed positive' gains, he 
says. A survey of teacher attitudes toward career • 
education was also administered to 65 teachers, 
and 86 percent responded positively lo the. career' 
education efforts of th^ adult school program. 



f , * 

yarning Centers Made from Boxes; Task 
Cards, Worksheets, Games Used 

Because only limited commercial materials were 
available to teach careQl^ education concepts to 
children at the primary level; officials in the Ceres 
Unified 'SchooKDistifct decided that they would 
have .to develop their own -materials. As a result, 
they put together career education learning centers 
for classrooms at the primary level. Actually, the 
'learning penter" is dnly a cardboard bo^, but it is 
full of task cards, worksheets, games, anj other 
materials to usfi in completing specified activities. 

Because the KuderJGeneral Interest Inventory 
.(Chicago: Science Research Associates, Inc.) is 
used in the district's junior high schools, the 
project team decided ta use interest area^^iden- 
' tified by the Kuder test as the foundation of the 
. learning centers. Team members felt that concen- 
trating on the same interest areas in both elemeh- 
tary schools and junior high schools would improve 
the coordination between the two. They also 
wanted to provide a fourfdation for relating jol5 
awareness to interest - areas and for relating the 
school world to the^world ef work: 
' Anything that wept into ffte. learning center had 
to meet seven basic requirements. It had to be* 
sopiethirfg that ,would be open-ended, self- 
conecting, color-coded, durable, stbrable, attrac- 
tive, and colorful. It also had to be something the 
teacher could reinforce. 

The task cards were constructed on three levels: 
' easy, average, and difficult. Symbof^ coding was 
used so that the children could find the task cards 
the teacher wanted them to use (see-Figure 2). The 
cards were also' coded as to the number of 
participants required for the task. 
• This rebus format, which used, symbols to 
represent words, was also used to "spell out" the 
directions for each card so, that nonreaders could 
use the cards on their own. These designs made the 
following of directions interesting for the children. 
All of the symbols were stan^lardized so that the 
materials could be used in any of the leamirtg 
- centers. , , - . 

The pictorial cod^ is not intended to discourage 
students from learning to read. In fact, the rebus 
format can help- children learrt to read because it 
'emphasizes certain basics of reading. For example, 
the symbols must be ^ead left to right; meaning 
must 6e derived from graphic signs; and repetitive 
practice is provided in the reading of symljols. 

So that the learning centers could be related to. 
the world of work, community resources were 
used. Parents and other community people were 
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• Easy 



Average 




Alone 




Two 



Difficult 



©Q 



Friends 



Fig. 2. Symbok used on task cards to identify-difficulty of task and number of participants required 



invited to come to class and explain how a 
particular skill being studied in the leamine^nter 
was used in daily work. For example, ^he-j^other 
of one student talked about her job as a b^k- 
keeper at a time when the jrlass was studymg 
computation. - * ^ 

The learning centers have been evaluated^ the 
use of a locally develpped structured ii\temew for 
children at the prinj^ry level to see if they learfied 
anything through .{he centers. Results haV§ shewn 
that the center^ are very successful. The results 
were statistically significant at the .001 level of 
confidence; mat is, in only one charice out of a 

thousand coiild learning have occurred by accident. 

/ 

Task jCards Used to Teach Career Education; 
Mliii^Tium Teacher Preparation Required 

Th^ problem of finding instructional materials 
for^pftpils in elementary ■'schools was solved in a 
different w^y by the career educatioji committee 
inf tji^Simi Valley Unified School District. Search- 
ing for materials that could be easily infused into 
the basic subject matter taught in elementary 
schools, the committee decided to develop a series 
of task cards since teachers had found this format 
to be very successful. ' , 

The committee produced packets x)f illustrated 
task cards and had them printed soihat th^y could 
be distributed to every kindergarten through grade* 
six teacher in the district. With;each set teach(|r^ 
were giveh a . sto rage box large enough to add 
materials as needed. The teachers were encouraged 
to color and lamin^ite the cards if they wished to 
do so. (Samples of the task cards appear at the end 
of this chapter.) 

Although the' units could be used Nvith a 
minimum of teacher preparation, tejtchers were 
required to atfend a workshop to re.ceive th^ 
^ materials. Participating teachers were also asked to 



assist in evaluation ^and in the development of 
additional materials. , * \ . 

Many of the' task l^ards are organized into social 
studies learning packets. They include mention of- 
occupations as related to the ifidividual, comrnu- 
nity needs, and occupational choidfe. Since* career 
education concepts include the total life experi- 
ence of an individual, students are also given an 
oppdrtunity to plan Igsure-tiitie activities. The 
cards also touch on many other areas, such as 
attitudes, values, and self-awareness^ ^ • 

School officials say that because the c^rds are so 
interesting and so easy to us^^the integration of 
career education concepts into ongoing instruction 
has occurreid smoothly. 

The project was. put together by six, teacher- 
writers, an artist, arid a typist under the directioir 
of two central office administrators. Co^sincluded 
funding for released time for teachers to do 
research 'and'inficet together, 'payment fbr^ihstruC-^ 
tional supplies, and salaries fof substitute teachers 
and part-time clerical help. ' ' f 

CarteetrOriented Curriculum for Handixrapped; 
Students Helped to Become Self- Sufficient 

The one grou^ of,students that, may need career 
Education the most-the handicapped-have usually 
not been receiving such instruction. Academic 
education has been emphasized,' and little attention 
has been paid to career guidance or occupational 
preparedness. These were -the feelings of school 
officials in the Ceres Unified School District when 

• they set out to develoj? a car^eer-orient;ed' curricu- 
luiji f€ir special education students. They finished 

. their tasks in 1976 aftej three years of funding 
under ES£A, Title. HI. 

One of the main thrusts of the jcurriculum 
developed in the project, called Career Education- 
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Special Education, js to help handicapped students > 
develqp positive attitudes and realisttc approaches. 
According to surveys, employers' dissatisfaction 
with handicapped employees is based primarily oVi 
the employees' poor attitudes, which usually result 
from low self-esteem. * 

The project is based on the belief that handi- 
capi^d students need comprehensive exploratory 
programs at an early age if they are to. develop the 
self-confidence and positive attitudes 'that will 
allow them to adjust proWrly to th& world of 
work. Ceres officials note mat any work experi- 
ence or vocational education. programs that have 
been available to handicapped students generally 
do not extend below the secondary level. • , ^ 

Ppject officials also believe it is important to 
have a reciprocal arrangement between business 
and industry and the schools so that the potential , 
of handtcapped students can be understood and 
developed fully. Employers often judge handi- 
capped persons according to iTlcorrect stereqtypes 
Whicb severely limit the careers of haVidicapped 
erppfoyees. Therefore^, it is .important to use the 
>mipunity as a classroom" to correct these 
images. 

The curriculum developed in the Ceres project is 
built around a series of career-oriented goals and 
objectives, a system for putting them into practice 
in the classroom, and a process for keeping track of 
the students' success at mastering the objective. 



The curriculum is designed to help students 
develop an ability to: 

Be econojnicaUy self-sufficient. 
Be aware of self and able to cippe. 
Develop necessary academic skills. 
Develop habits and attitudes tl^at will lead to* 
good health and safety. * \ 

• Develop a sense of civic responsibility and be 
productive members of the comnt^uaity. 

• E)^velop the career skills that \^^ill make It 
pos§ible to maintain a family. \ 

This whole process has already beopme ^weH 
established at Ceres, project officials say. \ • 

*'The special education staff has accepted and 
implemented the idea of career education into 
practically everything they do in tlae-^class." says 
Eldon De Witt, a project official. "Their Vocab- 
ulary IS career education. Their lesson plans, 
bulletin boards, and field trips reflect the change in 
concepts." . 

•The i)roject has (developed 70 career education 
objectiveSi together with a lesson plan for each, 
and reinforcing materials or suggestions for imple- 
menting the objectives. Each one is devised in such 
a way that it can be expanded«*y anyone using the 
materials, ^r. De Witt says. These materials cost 
about S60. Start-up costs' foe developing the whole 
concept averaged about S500 to S600 per student. 
However, the concept now Van be used at a much 
smaller cost. * 



Save lime for' 



.From A to with Le^s-JV 

(Sample Task Card) 



A walk in the*wo6ds or aroiind the block 
Bike riding; baking a cake; bowling 
' Curling. up with a good book, cooking; crafts - 
Drawing pictures; dancing . • 

Exercising in the' great outdoors; experimenting 
Friends; family 

Good deeds; games; gardening; growing 
//ikes; homewoik; handball; hobbies 
/nstrumerits ; investigating 
Jvsi p^iin loafing; jacks 
ATeeping fit; kite-fiying 

library visits ' ^ ^ * 

jWaking things fclothes, mod^s, gifts; and so 
on); museums / ' 



iVoticing the beauties of nature 
Offering to help those around you 
/^laying games, painting; piano-playing 
^estioning 

/?eading to, your kid sister of brother; roller- 
skating, running, racjng 
Skipping rope; swimming, sewing 
Talking to Mom or D%d'or anyone 
Uniting in a club 

Kiolin- or viola-plavi^ng; vital projects 
H^riting letters toG/andp^^r Grandma; Writing 

stories, poems 
vVylophone playing . 
Kouth 

Zest for life! 



Fame and Fortune ' ^ 

(Sample Task Card) 

Colncept: Attitude development. ^/Goai. Develop skills in reading, writing, 

\ speaking, and listening; and gain a 

Objective- Develop attitudes toward . .general education, 
school and work that will con- 
tribute toward achievement and , Level: Intermediate, 
advancement. ^ ' ' * 




How. does a person become famous? Is it something decided at a young age and then 
worked for? Is it accidental? Is it a lot of good thir^ done for a lot of people? How' do we 
decide who is famous enough to be mentioned in history books? ^ * - ^ 

' Some persons might have called Abraham Lincoln a jack-of-all-trades and master of none 
if they had known him as a young man. He tried many jobs: farmer, carpenter, Indian 
fighter, storekeeper, lawyer, postmaster, surveyor, and politician. He also worked i^ a 
sawmill and on a riverbo^t. Yet eventually he became President of the United States! 

Read a biography of Abraham Lincoln. Then try to explain how Abraham Lincoln 
became President of the United States. ^ 

* Find out about 'the careers and work experiences fft other presidents. Were they as 
undecided about jobs as Lincoln was? Why or why not? 
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Momq}ies at Work 

(Sample Task Card) 



"iCoficept: Career awarenesl 



Objective: Recognize the importance, con- 
- ' tributions, .and dignity, of ail 
occupations: 



Goal: Understand and practice the skills 
of family living, 

l^evel: Primdry, ^ 





Teacher information: Form a "think circle," Ask 
do mommies do?" Discuss various occupations, in 
Read Mommies at Work (available through the Idea 

Make a torn paper picture on 12" x 18" backgrounc 
her dominant environment (for example, Alphie's Rest^irant), with a picture of mommy aW 
work showing through the window. 

Make a collage -of magazine pictures of women w 
jobs that women Hold., 

Note: Lucky Little People, c^re^r finger puppets, affe available^at the Idea Factory. 



children, "What is a mommy? What 
ng those of parent -and honremaker. 
ory), by Eve Merrian. 

, showing your mommy at work in" 



dng. Discuss the lack pf varie^ty of' 
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What I Like to Do 

' (Sample Task Card) 



Concept: Career planning, and decision 
.making. 

Objective: Use knowledge about one's self 
to make decisions about career 
and education alternatives. 



Goal: Learn ho,w to use leisure time. 
Level: Intermediate, 



List at least five things you .like to do. Y«ou may use the following list for ideas or maka 
up your own: ^ ' * - 

1. Go outdoors. 
' 2.^Stay indoors. ' * 

3. Draw pictures. 

4. Talk to people. 

5. Work alone, 

6. Work with people. 

7. Work with my 'hands. 
8; Try new things. 
5. Help others. ^ 

10. Make- people happy. 

11. Cdllect thingk. 
12*. Read books. 

13. Work with numbers. 

14. Work with machines*. 

15. Play ball. 

16. Watch television. ■ 

17. Watch the sun set. 

18. Ride a bik&. 

19. Go for a swim. 

20. ^t;o water skiing. 



1 


■2. 






4 




3. 


f 








4. 










5.'" 


\ 
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Put a lin^ under the things qx\ your list ^hat you WQuld do by yourself. 
Place a dollar sign (S) in front of those ideas that cost money. 
What new information have you learned abbut yourself? 



{ 
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Hobby Hunt Questionnaire 

', . (Sample Task Card) ^ 



.Concept: Career planning. 

)' H ^ 

Oblertive. Recognize that, career planning 

pjr srtould be relafed to one's in- 
. terests,.^feM|kies, /and aspira- 

tions. • 



Goal: Develop a desire for learning now 
and in the future. 



Level: Intermediate. 



Sometimes interests started when you are young are the'beginning of a liffelong hobby or 
even preparation for an interesting career. / . 

^ ^Jntefvijhv a classmate, using the ^estions fcom the Hobby Hunt Questionnaire. Have 



sdmeone interview you. Number 1 tcJ 1 7 oi? a piece of paper. Fill out the questionnaire 
as completely ' and as honestly W possible 



before 

0 



the interview. 



Place the completed 4 

questiyinaire irt your pepsonal tile. *• - ^ * . ^ t 

Remember that good interviewers CI) put ^t ease the person to be intem^wed, (2) show 
that theMare gpod listeners; (3) allow 'enough t;me for the intervi^e? answer eacfi 
question xiompletely, (4) speak clearly and slowly; and (5^do not pass judgment on or make 
remarks*about ideas tkat may be different from their own. ^ v . ^ * 



Hpbby Hunt Questionnaire 



. Name. 



10 

w 

13 

14 
15 
16 
'17 



Namaof hobby or special interest or what yp^enjoy doing most. 
How did yoii get started? When? ' • 

HBHK)ne teach you ?Who? * ' • ^ ^ ^ 

D^^^P^ach yourself? ^ ^ ^ 

Was^^a|N^ or difficult to learn? ' <o^^ 

How do^'ou feel while doing jt? ^ 

j%s aijd places that can help you? What are their names'^ 
arQ needed? ' ' ~ . , 
>me specfal words .or terms (lingo) you use?^^ 
Do you do it with a group or bV yourself? '^'^^'^^ 
Can you do itiiall y^ar around^If not, when can you do if^ 
Do you have to wear speciaKclolh'es? ^ . 
What boolcs h^ve'been written About it? * * ^ 
What, if any, hazards are ihySTved? 
What career could this hobby lead to?^ 

Hqw does thi^ h^bby help you enjoy y^ur spare'^time wtienjyou finish schoolwork? 
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0 Chapter 7 

Exemplary - Practices f Instriicti 




Many educators, when considering career educa- 
tion, ask the same questj|n: What is sj^ diffei^ent 



. about- teaching career edifetiort? Essentially, th^re 
are three ^significant ele^ments ft* the teaching of 
' career education: - 

• Developmental emphasis 

Use of community r^jources * • ^ i 

• Infusion process * 

. * • ' 

Developmental emphe^s is a concept that not 

only recognizes the dijierent d^vel^fheiital goak 

of 'each age span but also takes into account a . 

^ '^~5ft?ienf s n^e^j Fo^ ejcaaiple, an adult may need \ 

seff-awareness activities. as much as (Joes^child in 

the «arly grades bPelementafry school, even though 

self-awareness is usually considered*,to be a devel- 

, opmental goal f5r pupils iiv^^ndergarten through 

grade three. At ev^ry level emphasis is placed on 

teaching values and attitudes, making- decislofis, 

and relafmg subject matter to the real world. , 

Making extensive *use of commum^y resources is 

pne of the, best means of putting career educatfoii 

into .practice. Pa^ent3, .people from' business, *^ 

industry, afid labor, and paraprofessiohals can all 

* play I a very important role. Probably the most 
unique aspect of career eduQati6n, however, is the . 
infusioii process ' fnfusjon simply means integrat- 

orlncorporating career education -concepts into^ 

* existing subject rnatter and into^^the day-to-day 
instructional ^nd guidance activities of any educa- 

* <itional institution. • ' jdfc^ ^ 

Career cdiTcalion WD|ild rtot'be an addition-to 
the curriculum. Insteadlcoufse content should be 
'modified to include career education experiences 
drawn from school and community life ahd^from • 
the wdrld qf work. Course content can be modified 
.without disrufpting oormal course acytivities; in faet, 
^ it should enhance, them' by transforming t-raditional 
. subject matter into ^lieyant, motivating expeiji- 
ences Tor students. Emphasis should be placed on a- 

^.practical application of the skills learned in the ♦ 

I ,claissraom. Ptipils- should be shown how the skills 
can be used in real-life settings- ^ \ / 




The major steps ia the infusion process are: 

* Identify parts of the existing curriculum that 
can be used to accomplish career-education 
goals. ^ ' . 

• Classify existing materials determine what** 
. additional 'materials and resources ire needed 

^omplish these goals.' ^ 

existing courses of study and o^rricu- 
the pertinent ^ade levels. 

^ An • iiTferestin^ side, benefit to \he infusion 
process is that it can be use4'in connection with a 
variety of method;5 or approaches. -In an inter- 
disciplinary appfpaclv, for example, studeuit^can - 
se^ the interrelationships among va^ous' subjects. 
The occupational cluster approach can also be used/ 
in, which. se#awarene6s* is introduced at the ele- 

itary\l^^l, one or^more occupational ai/feas^are * 
'^ex^rec^ at the junipr high school level, ^nd 'an 
in-deptfe " examination is' made of one or more ^ 
specific occupatiqlis within a certain cluster at the 
high school level. j2 i ' * * 

Other activities'^ involve^ synulatfon,' rpl^ . 
playiQg, the decisiori-jnaking 'process, and the 
Igio'wledge and expediences o/ community itsource 
personnel. Tfie usi of the media -ca^^ enhance all 
presentations. And there* Should' be articulation 
between subject areas, within giade levels, and , 
between the school and the ^onimuQity. All career 
education activities will focus on one^j: all of three 
^ftnds-educatrgnal, occupational, and leisure— and * 
will emphasize .tho|^ aspects which 'meel^'student 
heeds or teacber e^bjectives. 

Instruction, Guidance, ^nd Community . . 
^ Exploration; PirocHi^l Schopls Included ' - 

For a Aiccess^ulytareer educaftTon orogram, it is^^ 
necessary to blendy instruction, ^idmce, and com- 
munity » exploration, project officials frOm 'La#* 
Mesa-Spring Valley ^ementary School District ih - 
La Mesa decided. And that is what^th^y have, done. 
The jJisfrict has now infused career education 
activities into the regular Jj^rricultityn kinde|gar- 
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ten through grade ci^t in six elementary Schools 
and two juoior high schoojs (including two paro- • 
chial schoob that are involved in the project)/ 

The prihcipal tool that the 5D project teachers 
•use is a curriculum ^guide called Curriculum ^Activi- 
ties for Relevant ^Education' (CARE), which was 
developed, field-tested, and evaluated by teachers. / 
I^^this guide, *\^oh is indexjed, a teacher planning ^ 
almost any kind of^study unit can find soifietWing 
about career education to tie into the unit,, 
according^tcr Linda Cole, project counselor. 

The guide ;«also includes activities /elate<l to 
affective education, and these self-awareness prQj- 
ects are used to meet Riddance goals in the^ 
elementary sch6ols. In a more formalized' guidance . 
pfogram at the junionhigh school level,^all eighth 
graders use career centers in ^n organized'procesf 
to* gain information about themselves and about 
career areas' related to their specific mterests. 
(These centers, which provide career information, 
testing^ and counseling, are described in Chapter S 
of tli& piAlication.) 

^ After the junior high school stude.nts finish the 
oareef center process, they are eligible to spend one 
to three weeks in the oomnfmnity exploration^ 
phase of the -program. Here students. m^y visit 
numerous location? according to their interest. For 
example, stude_nt$ have tutx>red at cAer Si^haols 
and worked- fpr a Jocal motorbikfe aealer.* The 
students are supervised by volunteers for th^ one 
to three houjs per day of tl^f ir visit. Since -all sites 
are within walking distance of tjie schools, trans- 
porta^oivfe not a. problem. 

So that elementary school Students can also 
participate li community exploration, 0 list of 
community resources has been developed.*Teachers 
can use these sites for small walking trips, ny^bus 
trips, or full-fledged study trips for the entir?class.. 

All three aspects of the project are designed to 
teaTcTh the district's instructional goals* and guidance 
concepts developed b^ the California State Depaft- 
ment; gf Education. These concepts Kave been 
ublished in the monograph Career Guidanhe A'^ 
lifornia Model for Career Development 
Tlie^J^ Mesa-Spring Valley project stprteci small 
'ip 1972 as one of the California State Career,. 
•Education Tas^r Force sites. After that two-year 
project was finished, officials were able to expand 
the project with a tl^ee^year grant under Title III 
of the Elerpentary aMd Secondary Education Act. 
A $122,646 'grant fir 1976-77, the third y^ar of 
ihe, federal project^has been awarded under Title, 
IV, Part C,jof the Eduoati6n Axnendments of*^1974. 



School officials also intend to apply for a fourth- 
year grant to disseminate the results of the project. 

For the implementation of this total ^areer 
education ptogram"; it was decided that lead 
teachert at each school would be selected and^| 
trained and would then help introduce the Concept^j^ 
to about five teachers at each school who volun- 
teered to participate. One paraprofessional was 
hired per school and caHed a career education 
inteVn. These interns, \Vho assist teachers with th^ 
career educatign activities, proved to be key people 
in the project, according to 6ill Pitts, project 
manager. ' • , ' « 

The lead ^teacher rec,eived inservice tTainingand 
workedJtlosely with the iatenTs for the first five w 
months. The volunteers for the community e.xplo-, 
ration program also attended inservice training 

' meetings and were assisted' by the interns and the, ^ 
project staff. Many of the community sites were 
recruited^by the staff in faQe-to^ace visits. 

Jhe annual per-student cosit j^f the La Mesa- 
Spring Valley. project is about $50, Mr. Pitts says. \ 
He notes that this i*^ "obviou^j more >expeisive 
than it would be (or, a distnct where career 
education was made a districtwide priority and 
where controls over implementation evaluation 
were not as extensive." The paid project staff, 
consists of the interns, *4he project manager, tfie 
project counselor, and a secretary. 

Evaluations for 1975-76 showed that project 
students scored' ■sigriificantly higher than did a 
control group in three of nine areas in a(V career 
development survey. They also did better in three 
ot^er areas, although the difference was not 
statistically ^gnificant. In another test to measure 
the direct effect of the CARE ciM-riculum guide, 
students scored significantly higher in one of seven 
areas. They also scored higher in three other areas, 
but the difference was not statistically significant. 

inv evaluations pf the community exploration 
progmqi, project students did better on school- 
delated behavior but less well on attitudes about 
self and work/ However, project officials are not 
discouraged. They say these attitudes are difficult 

•^to measure. They still support the program, which 
they say has received excellent response from 
students and paients. Nevertheless, they agre^ with 
an 'evaluation consultant that "cur^jiculum-based • 
instruction combined with career centers has the 

k greatest impact on career education goals.'* 

Perhaps the greatest tribute to*the project comes 
from Pea;l McLean, former principal of the La 

" Mesa Intermediate School, who directed the proj- 
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' ect in 1975-76 but was transferred t9 Spring Valley 
Intermediate School in 197B-77. Favorably 
impressed by the program, Miss McLean decided to 
' pay ♦for a^career education intern from Spring ' 
Valley's own budget so thai» the .project could be • 
carried'on at the new school as well!' ' 

A new school, Northmpnt Elem'entary School, 
• will also be ajdded to the project in 1976-77, but 
the focus wfll be different. As an experiment,, 
Northmont teachers will be given ihservice training, 
but. no intern, to see '*what th^y can do on their 
. ow^/* MS. Cole says. "We want to see," she adds, 
"if we can get career education going without a lot 
of extra funding. 

Reahty Land: Role Playing in Ceres; 
Program Different in £ach Class. 

It'^ no secret, that children can -learn by doing- 
and it's certainly a lot more fun. ltJs one thing to 
have a math teacher explain how to compute 
interest rates and/quite another for students to: 
have to figure out the interest rates themselx^s and 
then pay the money ? ^ - 

" The Ceres Unified School District has found this 
kind of simulaticm and role *phyirtg to be a 
"powerful tool" in achieving their career education 
objectives. The district ^has develof>ed a way of 
. creating a whole mythical society called ReaUty 
Land, which gives elemenjary school students a 
chance to role-play real life situations. 

Reality Land consists of a minicity complete 
with an economic base of businesses and a govern-' ~ 
mental structure. Students play^ the roles ,0f,^ 
employers, empJoyees, and consumer^ as^they le^'- • 
to be responsible citizens within theu sodefy. j ^ 
^ School officials say that students takp iheirt<3(tes 
seriously. The simulation ceases*to b^^me^ike^hd 
beconjes very real. ^ * , \ . \^ 

The basic nries for the miniature society ^tt 
introduced by the teacher,, but as ffle -pupils' learn 
how to govern themselves, 'the teache?t; lessens 
direct control. The community elep ts a city council; 
to fomulate its laws, which ' generally inclujk 
penalties ^ for theft, tax defauU; ^ misdemeanW^ 
behavior, and property damage. In this st|g%oC , 
setting up the sociely, the local (sity council and 
mayor can serve as direct consultants^ 

The gAeral plan is that children e^ money,, in 
the form of scrip, for performing \york. The scrip isc 
us^ in conducting normal business operations and • 
in paying taxes; Which^in ,tum provide services and , 
goods for the general welfare. If youngsters ^end 
too much of theiPfconey for goods or service^ - 
during the week, they might not have enouigh left 



for taxes. Then they must borrow money from any 
number of sources, all of which charge interest. 
Thus, the children have'^' practice not only in' 
^-understanding economic concepts but also in per- 
: forming basic math computations when th^y com- 
pute the interest.' ^ ~ 

One 'of the more promising aspects of Reality 
Land is that it is open-ended, the society can be^ 
extremely comple^^ or qOite simple. Each class' 
evolves differently. Some classes set up a sodety 
•tl^t becomes so complex that it can continue 
growing during the entire school year. Teachers 
wjio have used Reility Land say they felt good 
about ^hat they were doing and that the experi- 
ence motivated children to learn. Their opinions 
• are backed by an evaluation which showed statis-^ 
tically significant positive results. 

Why do teacTiers like to use the Reality Land 
simulation? In general, they offer these reasons: 

• Children should be involved in meaningful 
' *^ learning ^activities .that are related to their 

^ daily lives and are similar to the real woffd. 

• Children gain satisfaction^ not" only from 
. material^'re wards but also frpm the knowledge 

^ an d skilU they acquire and use as they build 
. tifcir simulat|d society. ^ 
- ^ ♦'Children have a far more realistic experience 
in working situatic^ns, and this experience 
helps them build confidence in their working 
^ . abilities. 

^ The n^Cre" tomplv- the society becomes, the 

♦ rpofe opportunities children can experience. 

• Learning ^ enhanced by doing, and simula- 
tion is an' attempt to interpret abstract con- 
cepts in an active manner. 

In addition. Reality Land teaches students how 
government and business operate and the; relation- 
ships between the. two. It gives them practice in 

' booming competent consumers, helps them learn 
how to make^ decisions, and helps them to develop 
good work habits and attitudes, dt teaches them 
about' money and its role in Society and helps 
develop personal fiscal respdnsibihty. 

f Of-' course. Reality Land also teaches students 
much about* the wprld of wWk: bow common 
services develop, why there is an interdependence 
between the worker and society, and what are the 
interpersonal relations in an' ecoiltjmic settings And 
it gives students .^chance to practice basic skills, 
learn hov^fthey ^ applied to the world of work, 
and develcjj) and investigate areas of specific^ 
interSsf irt a busit^s setting. 
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Community/v resources are very irnportant in 
developing a iimulated society. Community mem- 
bers can artswer qliestions, gther at their place of 
work or in the elassroom. In Ceres the copimuriity 
was more than cooperative. For example, one small 
' restaurant . owner opened his business on the 
normal day oft so that the children could take' 
over, acting as owners, waitresses, cooks, dish- 
washers, and customers. ' 

Suggested procedures for establishing a simulated 
society tha,t were developed by U^^eres district 
"staff are listed on the next p^BRie society js 
open-ended and may take any^^m the teachers 
and their pupils need. There is no^sifigle right way. 

Simutown in Ontario-Montclair; Fo«u^ 
on Banking, Business. Civil Organization 

The mythical site of Reality Land has a sister 
city called Simutown Its residents are the pupils in 
the upper grades in the Ontario-Montclair ^emen- 
tary School Pistnct. Simutown has a. ^slightly 

'different focus than does Reality Land: it'concen- 
trates on banking, civil organization^ and business 

"operation.* 

Simutown begins in about the same way, using 
lead .tftne for students to earn "chfps'' and ''simu- 
bucks" for j;^riou5 classroom activitjes. ^ These 
initial earning^ become part of their bank accounts 
when the bank opens. Students are given ''how to" 
^sions 'bankmg,^ivil organization, and busines^s 

'organization. *Then they can apply for the position 
of bank maiiager or tank teller,^ and there are job 
specificatfons for each. Students must provide 
references, fil| out an application form, and take a 
written exam.* Those who score the higliest are 
given oral interviews. 

Once the teller and manager are cljja^n, the 
bank opens. Students can open a checking/atcount, 
sayings account, or loan account as needed. Checks, 
and deppsit'slips are available for/ the custoiTi||;FS. 
Each student keeps' trapk of his or her own 
account. The bank re|pr4^s and intefest are k^pt^on 
ledger cards, and baA statements are^sent'out 

. regularly. Bank management is checked by a bank 
examiner (who could' be a community Bank 
official, an accountant, or other business person). 

The civil organization activities center oi)r>a 
mayor and council tyj^ of government and include 
the' filing of petition^Bcampaign, and ^n election, 
with the winners b^hing the elected offiaals. 

' The council issues business licenses, assesses ta^Ces, 
and*t>asses ordinances require* for business opera- 
tions. Tanffs are set Jor goods brought. in from 



outside Simutown, and a court and justice system 
may be initiated. \ 

In .the' business operations activities of Simu- 
town, students .may operate businesses on approval 
of" the city government. Franchise fees and capital 
investments involving loans from the bank rnay be 
required. Business operators can set their own 
pnces and operate their businesses in accord with^ 
the ordinances of city government. However, care- 
ful records myst be kept because all biisiriesses are 
audited at the end of the experience. 

Like any otheg:- effective prograni, Simutown has 
grown as the need arises. Recent additions include 
a post office, a place for medical and hospital 
services, a light and power department, and '*simu- 
charge." Teacher inservice training has been an 
integral part of Simutown. Teachers who partici- 
pate 'attend several meetings and receive a teacher's 
guide and *'how to hack it'' packets. On-tfie-spot 
help is also available if^needed. ^ 

Teacher and student evaluation is a continuing 
activity in Simutown. Students are tested to 
measure their growth in content areas like math, 
social studies, creative writing, economics, |^n- ' 
sumer competencies, and language arts. 

'Simutown Hias proved to be a remarkable 
success,'^ Norman Steinaker, project specialist with 
the district, says. *'It is Xun for students. tand| 
challenging for teachers, . . . [It^ results in real 
student growth in many content areas and in 
' interpersonal relations."^ * * 

Puppets Used for Self^Aw^eness 
Activities in Covina- Valley 

To elementary .schooP students in the Cpvina- 
Valley^-Umfied School District in Covina, career 
education has meant learning about thenjselves and 
about how to get along wiCh others because the 
distnct has placed a major emphasis on the 
' combmation of sS^lf-awareness and career aware- 
ness. 

To 'accomplish jts goal, .the' district chose com- 
mercial materials -the Developing Under standing 
of Self and Others (DUSO) kit-produced by 
Amenctn Guidance* Service, Inc. The kit. contains 
puppets, audiotapes, stories, and large visuals to 
instruct pupils in kindfefgarte*! through gradeVour 
and to encourage them to appreciate the impor-. 
tance of human relationships. It stresseVthe values" 
of treating others as one would like to be treated 
* and of recognizing the importance of differences in 
people, including their strengths and weaknesses. 

The older students in this age bracket are 
mtroduiW to the importance *of work' in their 
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Steps to Establish a Simulated Society 

• Play, a numljer of simulations and games in both large and small groups. Some of ^he 
.more simple simulatici) games that are easy to begin with are: Lost on t^e Moon, 
'J^ea^hes or Grapes, The Game of "Faming, and many others. . 

• User^^and explore values clarification exercises, such as those in the book Values 
Clarification' A Handbook Practical Strategies for Teachers, by Sidney Simon, et al. 
These exercises will hfelp set the stage for the successful introductioi^of microsocieties. 

• Send a let^r of explanation to all- parents^ In addition, parents can be asked for 
information so that they become actively involved. 

• Make a bulletin board with careers as a theme. Children should be actively involved. 
_For example, they can look through magazines, cut out pictures of the jobs peopl^do, 

anc} p^i the pictures of jobs they think they might want to do later in life on the 
bulletin board. A little book on bulletin boards with a career education theme, entitled 
Career Educatipk Buiieiin Boards (issued by Fearon Publishers)offers many ideas. 

• Discuss jobs related to the school. You may want to list on tTO^chalkboard all the jobs 
the children can name that s#iool personnel do. 

• Have childj-en choose an occupation and list on the board -all of the duties or jobs 
related to that occupation. 

• Start rewarding children with old milk bottle caps or poker chips for performing the 
behavior that you are trying to teach. Consider giving children chips for turning in 
good school papers, taking part in discussions, raising hands, and so on. 

Suggest that another way to ^am, -clUip^ .would be to operate a business in ihe 

- classrpom. Some' first businesses that are easy to start are the Pencil Sharpening 
•Company, the Drinking Fountain Contpany, or the Janitorial Company . tTie teacher 
could sell the dnnking fountain to the children, and they tlien could 'charge other 
children for the privilege of drinking water. / 

• Observe that frOm this pomt on the children will suggest other businesses and that the 
, society evolves rapidly on the basis of the children's needs and interests. ^ ^ 

• Remain in control of all businesses and the* government until the children fprm their 
own government. It could helpful to discuss business licenses and proposals and the 
need for a city govemmerit to regulate businesses. 

• Remain in control as director of health, 'ejlucation, and welfare. The teacher will 
'gradually introduce needed forms. Taxes could be leyied at this time. 

• Take study trips at anyu)ne of the stages ^h^a^ropriate. Invite resource \person^ ^ 
, into the classroom. For example, when the value of chips and money is bein^ 

discjussed, it might be a'good idea tCKtake a field trip to^a bank or a^ a person from the., 
bank or a savings and loan company to talk to the cl^ldren. As the- children become 
interested in^usiness, study tnps to restaurants and supermarkets might be arranged. 

• Observe that, as the society evolves, other needs may become evident. Children will 
probably need to form their own dty government with a mayor and council. Ways of 
governing their society will need to be discussed. A trip to the local city government 
could be arranged;. ana, possibly, the mayor could be invited to talk to the class. Later, 

- the need Sot a judicial system might beconie apparent. Then, instead of the teacher 
reiving all'disputes, the children could run their own juSicial system. 

• Open the society for a certain lengffi of time, usually. during social studies time if 
, appropriate. The amount of time allotted each day and t}i<? number of days po^week 

' WQuld be up'-tq the teacher. Some businesses would be open ,all day and some only at 
' Reality Land time. Jlie teacher might want to run the society for a specific length of 
: jg^such as nine weelj^ or a semester. Others may want to just "play it by ^ar" as far 

IHBrth of time is concerned. 

"-^ ^ ^' - 1, , 
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future lives the lives of their parents. They are 
encouraged to begin to explore the types of 
satisfactions and life-styles that are related to 
different occupations. This classroom gpidarrce 
program, which began In Tour schools in 1973, is 
now used extensively in eight schools. All 15 

. elementary . schools in' the district have been 
exposed to it. The program was expanded to the 
upper elementary , grades in 1976 with another 

. unit, Toward Affective, Development, also pro- 
educed by American Guidance Service, Inc. 

Career education officials at the school distnct 
level are enthusiastic about their elementary schod 
program. As one said, ''When students told 
teachers that they liked their guidance ^|K'next 
best' to recess, the teachers knew they we^)n the 
right track/' 

At first, counselors had to , work closely .with 
teachers to help them develop tb? confidence to 
^ use the materials; however, the confidence of the 

• teachers increased' as soon as they saw that their 
students were interested in the program. Reporting 
on changes in students as a ^sujt of tlje program, 
teachers said that students were much better about 

' mak4ns new students feel welcome u\ the school, 
were more courteous and attentive to the opinions 
of others during class di&cu§sion, and acted, as if the 
classroom were a more interesting place. 

As to the older elementary school students, 
teachers said that there was a growing awareness 
abaut \he advantages and disadvantages of a wid,e 
Wl \[arie'ty of occupations because students had been 
^ven an opportunity to discuss what people enjoy 
about their jobs and how jobs are important to 
^pe(!)pl& in ways Beyond merely providing them with 
a living. \ . 

Opvina-Valky officials sai*that the program has 
^ven them an excell^ opportunity to implement 
a successful cjyeer guidance effort in the elemen- 
tary grades with minimum cost for development 
and a minimum pf teacher time in inservice 
education. Tliey stress, however, that inservice 
training sessions, backed by administrative support, 
played an important role in giving teachers the 
willingness, knowledge, and confidence to use the 
materials successfully . 

House Built in Chaffey; 
Responsibility Shared 

^ Vhe somewhat old id^a of having students build 
9 house has been expanded to the ultimate degree 
.in- the Chaffey Union High School Distri^in 
Ontario. Using a very wide interdisciplinary 
approach, the students didn't just builcj a bouse. 
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They designed, it, decorated it, landscaped it; 
marketed it, aii^50ld it. 

Their first house, a 1,700 square foot structure, 
was. built in: 1974-75 and sold for more than 
^ S3 8,000. School officials used the money to buy 
another lot, and in 1975-76 the students built a 
2,200 square foot house -so large that they call it 
Casa Grande-which sold for about $58,000. The 
prpfit from jhat sale has been used to buy two 
, more lots side by side for the following two years. 
So»far,'280 students have gotten hands-on experi- 
ence in this project,* making it possible for students 
to experiment with very many career choices. 

The construction, class concept started smSU, 
with playhouses and topi sheds.. It grew to the 
house stage just as the district* was starting to 
infuse career education into the curriculum. It was f 
perfect timing that allowed the district to make the 
most of the house constructioji project. TJie 
project was launched with the selection of a 
community advisory committee. It incjuded-cori- 
tractors of all kinds, a real estate broker, a city 
inspector, an engineer, architects, an accountant, 
and the vice-president of a lumber company. 
Committee members shared their expertise, both in 
class , and on the Job. And' they were ajways there 
when the project involved ele(/trical wiring or 
anything else that would have to be inspected by 
^the City. • ^ 

The constructioa class began with'the students 
spending a month in the classroom, studying the 
safe use of power tools and building codes, and 
learning "how to r^^ a set of blueprints. Stuclents 
had to qualify fj^ the class on the basis of 
completion of previous classes and the recommen- 
dations of previous teachers. At the same time the 
architectural drafting class was holding a contest to 
see which student's floor plan and exterior drawing 
would bp selected. Then construction began, with 
three-hour blocks of tim^set aside for the class. 

Throughout the building prbces? business educa- 
tion accounting students recorded and verified 
building material invoices and inventoried supplies. 
The industrial arts class constructeA4^e cabinets 
and installed them. The vocatioilS^elding class 
designed, made, and installed the V^rOught ift)i\ 
brackets. The homemaking class made the drapes 
and did the interior decorating, selecting the colors 
{ox the paint, tile, anfl carpet. Special education ; 
students planted shrubs and tre^s,^ following the 
recommendations of the landscape architect on the ^ 
community advisory- committee* When thp house 
had been completed, six instructors in four departs 
ments had participated. ThroUgJi team teaching, 
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the -coordination of classes, and simultarneous 
activities, students were exposed to ,the overall 
project s and received in-depth experience in a 
specific field. It was a^ marvelous opportunity fo^ 
staf^ studfents, and community advisers to share 
responsibility, school officials report. 

Media Center . Students Learning as Presses *. . 
Roll; Career Educatiw Materials Produced^ 

The Ceres Unified Schopl District needed some 
kind ^ of printing facility to produce high-quality 
career education materials ahd to duplicatfe tests 
and worksheets for general use. The district needed 
•to provide an mstructionarprogram for students 
interested in careers in communications and 
graphic arts. The solution was that* the district 
created a media center which could do both 
things-print all the materials that the district 
needed and serve as an open, lab for students. 

On the production side the center has a com- 
plete offset printing facihty which efficiently 
meets the district's needs by turning out arout 
25,000 sheets of priitted paper a day. (It also has a 
darkroom and space for an audio-video tape 
center.) Since it is necessary to finish all orders ii^' 
24 hours or less, the cepter is operated largely by 
full-time help and part-time advanced students who 
are paid for their, work. 

District officials feel that it is very important to 
be able to take the curriculum materials developed . 
in the district and reproduce them properly. Since 
today's students ate. accustomed to high quality in 
the textbooks, magazines, and other printed mate- 
ria^? that they read, it is much more effective for ; 
lo(^y produted materials to be of the same high 
quality. Too often, because of the expense ^ 
involve^, locally developed materials are duplicated 
with IdwKjuality techniques and equipment, and 
these inferior reproductions can cause students to 
react negatively to'J)ilot programsy^ 

Oh .the instruction side about 100 students from 
five high schools are being trained in typesetting, 
layout ahdl' design, newspaper productii)n, printing, 
photography, processing of film, pasteup, editing, • 
displary, iind other communication skills. Students 
produce their own schopl newst>apers ind occa- 
liojial news and literary magazines. 

■ Media center offerings include five courses in 
iiewspaper production, graphic arts, and day and 
evening programs inTpqblications phonography. The 
courses are also open for adult enrollment in the 
evening. Students receive classroom instruction 
weekly at their own school and then prpceed to 
the "laboratory" in the media center. An instruc- 



tional aide is available at ^ times to worjk with 
them in the typesetting, layout, and pasteup 
pr'ocesses. / 
'^In the beginning some critic? questioned the' 
dual role of the media* center, suggesting that- 
production demands would supersede the goal of 
providing' a high-quality instructional prograni or, 
conversely, that instructional programs would 
ilrterfere with the high-speed, efficient production 
of materials for teachers. 

'To suggest that the combination production/ 
instruction effort has been accomplished without 
problems or without compromise would be 
untrue," Bemie Knoll, media specialist for the 
district, says, ''But the. media center," he adds, 
"has proved tkat a combination facility can func- 
tion at a high operatioital level, provide a quality 
instructional program, and, dp both for a consider- 
ably smaller investment in equipment and space 
than it would take to operate two separate 
'quality' programs." 

^e equipment used in the Ceres Media Center is 
described at the end of this chapter. 

Career Center on Wheels; Minivan'Used 
in Vast San Bernardino County 

What As four wheels and a counselor and helps 
students aei:ide what the^ would like to do with 
their lives? It's a mobile career exploration center 
that covers the 20,000; square mUes under the 
jurisdiction of the San Bernardino County Super- 
intendent of Schools. 

The minivan, compliete with materials and audior 
^%ual equipm^ent, arrives at a secondary sch<KJl 
ready to offer a fiv^-day. career search program: 
day one-conduct^ self-awareness activities; ^y 
two-initjate Itfe-planning process; day three- 
idfentify personal interests; day four— explore and 
identify cai^er clusters; day five-ridentify ^th^ee 
occupations at the desired ehtry level and ^ he 
career ladders in that cluster. 

The van counselor works in a classroom and^ 
integrates the career education program into the 
existing curriculum. It al^o b'ecomes an insendce 
training program for the teacher. On the second 
day the van counselor involves at least-lwo of the^ 
school's counselors m the life-planning process, 
allowing them to expand their classroom contact 
after theVnobile center is gone. 

ProjectMJfficials say there are four goals for 
expectations for the mobile career exploration 
center: , • - 

To make students aware of the basic ingredi- 
ents involved in an occupational search ^ 



\ • To teach Audcnts how to Use resources so 
that they can investigate further if they choose 
• To make teachers aware and hefp develop 
their skills * 
t ' • To involve counselors in the 'career search and 
life-planning process in the classroom 

The initial costs of setting up the mobile center 
"were-SSJSO for the minivan and $21,000 for the 



equipment and materials. Annual costs include 
$2,400 for transportation expenses and $15,000 
for the van counselor's salary and^fringe benefits. / 

The minivan is less expensive to operate than an 
^earlier 26-foot van that the district used forjeveral 
years until officials decided it was not meeting 
"the total student needs due to the constraints of a - 
26-foot van." 



Equipment Costs in Media Center ^ 

Ceres Unified School District 

Typesetting. IBM MT/SC cold type, strike-on composition system, including two MT/ ST 
recording stations and an MT/SC fomputer piayout ximt.' Acquisition cast: approximately 
$15,000. Funding' sources: Career Education and Regional Occupational Program. 

Addressograph/Multigraph Headliner Model 820/ Acquisition cost: none (obtained 
through Federal Excess Properties Program -cost new: $3,600). Comment: This has been'a 
less than satisfactory machine from a production standpoint, and attention should be given ^ 
'to such possible alternatives as Compugraphic Model CG 7200 or Addressograph Multigraph 
Corporation Set 500 for display or headline type. ( 

Stripprinter headUner. Acquisition cost: $350. Funding source: career education and 
district funds. Comment: This is an expensive backup machine for display typesetting. 
Although slow, the stripprinter's low font costs allow purchase of many decorative type 
faces which can be used for setting up brochures, flyers, posters, curficulum units, . 
advertisements, and so on. 

Art and layout equipment. Two drafting tables and two 16' x 2' light tables pfbviding 16 - 
student work stations. Federal excess properties provided the drafting tables, and student/ 
•work stations were constructed at a cost of approximately $500 by the district. Comment: 
< Other art/layout equipment includes such standard items as T>^uares, triangles, X-acto 
knives, steel rules, brushes, waxer, and so on. Cost. is nominal. . 4 

Prepress production equipment. BroWn Model 2000 printer's process camera, Agfa CP 38 
pbotomechanical transfer processor. Brown vacuum *frame, Nu-Arc Point source lamp; 
darkroom sinks^ Brown Model 1000 platemaker, plate developing^ table. Acquisition cost: 
approximately $6,000 if purchased new. Much of the equipment was obtained throu^ 
excess' joroperties or was built by the district. 

Prmes. Heidelberg Model KOR sheet-fed 1 5%' x 22^/2' offset press, Multilith Model 2850 
systems duplicator, Multihth Model 1 250 duplicator, ATF Chief 1 5 duplicator. Acquisition * 
cost: Heidelberg, $1 1 ,900;;*Multilith' 2850, $10,200; Multilith 1250, none (from state 
surplus). ATF Chief, $1,1 ^^(u^^ 

Multilith Model 2850. IMs press, though plagued initially by minor mechanical prbb^ems*, 
• has proved to be a worthy system for high-speed offset duplicating of moderate quality. Its 
het operating speed of approximately 7,000 sheets an hour on runs of 50 to 100 copies 
makes it less expensive and much higher in quality than the ditto of mimeograph systems. 

Multilith 1250 and , Chief 15 duplicators These are essentially used ?s studeht learning 
« stations. » 

Bindery equipment. Challenge full-power '36!/2-inch cutter (no cost, federal excess 
properties); GBC' 8-st'ation autortiatic collator ($150, state surplus); Michael Gather-Eze 
portal)ld collator ($350, career education^und^); Michael Fast Fold tahletop folder ($400, • 
career education funds); Bauiffl? x 22 folder ($1,400 used, district funds,); Boston No. 7 
stitkher <no cost through FEPP); Bostitch twin-head eledtric stapler. . 
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Chapters 'WHI^HSk ; 

Exemplary Practices - Guidance Services 



The heart'Of career education may be guidance, 
for is it not the essence of career education to help 
students decide what they want to do with their 
lives? Career guidance should help students under- 
stand themselves and the world in which they live. 
It should help them* understand the role of 
education and its relationship to society. And it 
should 'help them understand their responsibilities 
and their educational and occupational options. 

Therefore, guidance services must be a part of 
the total concept of career education 3t all levels. 
They should focus on helping students to relate 
their personal attributes^ .to their career goals, to* 
understand the'mselves and others, and to make 
educationafand occupational choices. 

A key person in the c^er guidance aspect of 
career education is the directpr or coordinator of 
guidance, who assumes the leadership in defining 
the various guidance roles and functions. Each 
counselor must be involved in career guidance and 
work with all categories of students. Classroom 
teachers can also play a role as career guidance is 
infused in to the curriculum. * ^ 

As the guidance program becomes part <Jf career 
education, its services may have to be reexamined 
and reoriervted so that career information, educa'^ 
tional planning, and individual appraisal can be 
current, relevant, and accurate and can lead to wise 
.decisions. Naturally, counselors and others .who 
have guidance responsibilities would be involved in 
this reorientation process. It would include finding 
resources in the school and' the community and 
updating procedures for placement and follow-up. 

The active collaboration of teachers and coun- 
selors in planning activities can enhance their 
traditional role and lead to a. strong supportive 
partnership for career education. 

Career Centers: A Basic Career Education 
Tool; as Different as a General Store 
and a Supermarket 

Nearly all caterer education efforts have ofie 
thing in cortmon: a'career center. In fact, ahnost 



every high school in California has a career center, 
according to a leading national authority on career 
centers,' ThoVnas Jacobson, Director of Pupil Per- 
sonnel Services for the Grossmont Union High 
School District fli-La Mesa: 

What is a career center? It is a special place 
where a student can go for career information, 
'testing, counselmg, or placement-the same four 
basic guidance services offered by the counselor's 
office in times past. - # . 

^'The difference between the two is like the 
difference bfetween a general store and a super- 
market," Dr. Jacobson says. In The general store a 
person had to ask for a pound of butter or coffee * 
or 'bacon and someone would go get it. In a 
counselor's office a student had to ask for scholar- 
ship information, a career inventory test, or a 
college catalog. In a supermarket all of t]ie prod- 
ucts are displayed attractively, and customers are 
urged to help themselves. A career center work^^ 
the same way. . , , . ' 

The emTf^hasis is on self-help. Dr. Jacobson says. 
The centers are laid out, wi^th appropriate sigis and 
directions, so that students can proceed on their 
own,' as much as gossible, freeing the counselor to 
help students with special or specific problems. 

The whole idea is to get the information to 
where students can use^it, according to the Career 
Center Handbook prepared by the California Pilot 
Career Guidance Center, Office of the San Diego 
County Superintendent of Schools, and the San 
Diego Unified 'School District. In fact, the haiW- 
book says, some school districts are taking material 
out of file cabinets and putting* it in plastic dish 
gan^, with each bin representing a specific career ^ 
cluster. * ' 

The information service is a basic and important 
part of career centers. Dr. Jacobson says. But once 
they are established, most centers reach out into 
the school and thp community to do njuch more. 
Here are some common activities of career centers: 

Publicizing the center and encouraging stu- ^ 
dents to use it. This'task'is performed through . 
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, orientation sessions -for-ftiew sttidents, bro- 
chures and pamphlets, clafi^room visits, bulle- 
tin boards, and so on 

► Adijiinistering interest tests to students -and 
linking the results, where possible, to work 
experience program's or job placement 

► Bringing in guest speakers to talk. about their 
occupations 

► Holding an annual career fair or career day 
Developing curriculum units to help infuse- 



V 



career education into (hp regular school pro- 
gram 

The use of guest speakers is considered to be^ 
most effective activity run by the career cet 

.and career fajrs are the least effective, acconiing to 

^a 1975 survey of 182 career centers in^Golifornia 
directed by Dr. Jacobson with the aid $40,0(^ 
grant from the^ State Depa rtmeii Mjf Education 
under the Vocational Educatidb Act. 

The survey found that centers vary widely, 
ranging from simple informaticm centers to centers 
that form the hub of a formal -career guidance 
program. Most centers try to look, as little like 
school as possible. "Bright colors, casual furniture, 
stereo Ynusic, carpeting, as prohibitive rules as 
possible-all add to an inviting environment for 
students," the Careeji " Center Handbook says, 
"Establishing this easy-going environment will 
greatly stimulate student use of the center. Of 
course, friendly » informal, helpful peoale are the 
most important factor in establishing I comfort- 
able atmosphere," the handbook says, f 

Experts say that it is also important for the 
career center to be open before school, affer 
school, and throughout the day lo encourage 
students to drop in. The center should be located 

*in an area that get> a lot of student traffic-near 
the lunchroom or student center, for example. 

If career cemters tend to lookj^oca^, it may be 
because they, are often homeimde, according to"-^ 
ttie final Jacobson report, erKiiJed '/'Study of 

^ Career Centers in the State, of Cahfomia." Since 
funds for centers are often scarce, many have been 
furnished and decorated with little or no capital 
outlay. Local service clubs, parents, and students 

- frequently donate money, furriishings, or equip- ^ 
ment 'fo the centers. and volunteer to assist in 
painting and decorating. ' \ 

Once a career center is established, it must have 

^ 2tn operatmg budget for purchasing and updatiftg- 
materials and paying staff salaries. A career center 
is usually run by a career counselor, work ty^ptn- 
ence . coordinator, or career education specialist 



with the help of paraprofessionals, career aides, 
career technicians, or student volunteer^. 

The average yearly cost of a career center in 
California, the survey found, is $32,469. More than 
90 percent of that amount is spent, on personnel 
costs. But experts say this is money well-spent 
because a career center must be constantly staffed 
if it is to succeed. 

A career center must also have an ongoing 
program or "it will die like a flower transplanted in 
"the desert," Dr. Jacobsj^j-«ry1^"^*^6a^Lj^^ a 
career center apd filjii»gii-with the latest anc 

\ent Sflh occupational-educational informa- 
tion is not sufficient," the handbook says. *'There 
is no guarantee that students will use the available 
resources or even that those who do will be able to 
incorporate the information they learn into theii;^ 
personal planning?' 

The survey supports the fact that students, left 
to their own initiative, may not take advantage of a 
career center's resourcfs. A survey of 1,100 stu- . 
dents in 12 schools, done as part of the Jacobson 
study, showed'that 58 percent of them spent fewer 
thaft two hours in the career center during the 
year. Only 22 percent spent more than six hours in 
activities related to the c^ffil^ center. And 
one-third of the students wfio' visited a career 
center usually did so "because they had to" as part 
of a class orientation, the survey report says. 

To be most effective, a career center's staff must 
continuously create, promote, and improve a wide , 
range of programs and activities, the handbook 
says. These activities must be aimed at promoting 
student use of ttie center, encouraging teachers to 
use tlie center as a resource (possibly by providing 
inservice training programs), and integrating career 
education into the entire guidance program as well 
as into the curriculum. 

Despite the problems, career centers have 
"mushroomed throughout the state in the past 
^^everal years," the survey found, "largely because 
students seem to be responding favorably to the 
services provided." The findings of the study show 
career centers as "a viable career guidance tool." 

The challenge for the future "Hes not in dispens- 
ing information to students," the report says, but 
in helping students to make better use of this 
information in plannii^ their futures. ^ y^^^^ 



Teachers, Counselors, Paren|s Talking Sbmr 
Language; Student Self-Esteem Increased 

Aside from television elemi 
dents get their ideas about li 



school stu- 



fPwom three main' 
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sources: teachers, parents^ariiL.-^wa^lors. There- 
fare, the Ptrj'ft ' ily rnifirfl 5 

see if- ijt could get all three parties^ 
work toward the same goals in building student 
'seff-esteem and positive values. To accomj)lis]i their 
ambitious goals, the project team developed and 
tested 12 curriculum guides in one year: one for 
each grade in grades one through six; individual 
, guides for counselors, teachers, and parents; and 
separate guides for language arts, social studies, and 
math. 

*'Since we didn't want to have these guides 
sitting around on shelves, we also developed an 
inservice system for teachers, counselors," and 
parents," Qiris T. Chialtas, project director, says. 

^ When the program v/as ^pilot-tested with 270 
children at one ele-mentary school in 1975-76, 
parents were brought in for a series of three 

/meetings and other individual contacts later, 'it 
was important for parents to understand ancf 

* support what were were doing so We wouldn't get 
in a situation like new math did„" Dr. Chialtas 
says. "Students learfied modern math m school, 
but when they went home it was chaos." 

At the inservice sessions project staff explained 
to parents thatjhe program would be working in ' 
three main areas: values cfarifTcation, decision 
making, and self-concept. Parents were told how 
important, it was for teachers and counselors and 
fo^ them as parerUs to talk the samr ^nguage to 
children. And parents were given materials and 
shown how tKey could use them at home to 
reinforce what was happening in school. "Papents 
were very supportive all year, and many said they^ 
jiever knew that it was possible for this kind of 
thing to happen iti school. They were delighted," 
Dr. Chialtas says. Evaluation*done by a third party 
also showed that students made significant gains in 
the three areas stressed, he says. 

TTie program, which operated >under a S43,016 
grant authorized by the Education Ameijdments of 
1974, was expanded to three schools in 1976-77 
with a second-year grant of $51,000: Tentative- 
.plans call for going districtwide in 1977-78*. San 
Diego's elementary School counseling project is 
one-half of its major career education program~the 
affective half It is designed to complement the 
instructional half, known as Project CHOICE 
(which is described in Chapter 6 of this publica- 
tion). The materials for both ace cross-referenced 
so that teachers who are working with Project 
CHOICE can make the coungeh'ng aspect an inte- 
gral part of what they are ^r^dy" doing: - 



**I think we are showing what can be done'in 
diffusing the* counseling function through the 
fififlin'^^'' inh in making ^iirr t^^^^^'^hT' coun- 
selors, and parents are all jil i \ mpTnr nCyni iii 
guidance," Or- Chialtas says. . 

Homeroom: A Good Spot for Career] Education; ' 
AW Students Reached ' . 

If a junior high school has only one counselor 
for every 500 stud^ts, what can be done to reach 
all the students? ITiis was .the problem faced by the 
Westborough Junior High School in the South*San 
Francisco United School District when the school 
opened in 1969. School officials considered the 
alternatives and rejected a career .center because 
they felt that too often these centers are used only * 
by *the self-motivated students who least need 
perspnal career counseling. They wanted to find a 
way to reach all students in the school. 

Theb solution was to use the homeroom and to 
mvolve homeroom teachers in guidance ^^tivilfies. ^ 
"Therefore, when thfe school decided to develop a 
career education project in T973, school officials 
looked to the* natural spot, the homeroom. They, 
began a program in the fall of 1974 involving 915. ^ 
seventh, eighth, and ninth graders in 35.home- 
ropms. 'A control group of matched students was 
selected at anc^her junior high school. 

Their soluUon was to use the homeroom and to 
involve homeroom teachers in guidance activities. 
Therefore, when the school decided to develop a 
career education project in 1973, school officials _ 
looked to' the natural spot, the homeroom. They 
began a program in the fall of 1974 involving ?1^ 
seventh, eighth, and ninth graders in 35 home- 
rooms. A control group of matched students was , 
selected at another junior high school. 

Despite all the guidance efforts that had been 
made previously, a fteeds assessment survey giy6n 
o to students in the project showed that: . , 

• Occupational information was not readily 
awlable to Students, and the materials'which 
did exist were written in a technical vocabu- " 
lary that was inappropriate foj; jtmior high 
schpoLstudenfs. ^ • ^ 

• Many students did nOt feel that the courses]^ 
they were taking in *school had any relatiortiP 
ship to the world of work. For example, they- 
frequently indicated thj^ltfnglish and math 
had no practig^l value to them. 

• Although 70 percent of the students said that 
they' Were planning to go to college, many did 
not know the di^rence between a commu- 

5^- M 
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nity college and a university and did not 
kaow the basic entry recmirements for either, 
even requirements relate/ to their own career 
choice. • 

• Qi^it luuLh glScIers surveyed, 34* percent 
were entering high school without any career 
goals or ideas about kinds of occupations that 
might be appropriate to their interests and 
aptitudes. 

With this discoura^ging picture in mind,* the 
homeroon^ program seeks to provide educational 
• activities 'that will enc6urage students to learn 
about career choices and^ educational opportu- 
nities, evaluate realistic career options according to 
a self-assessment of abilities and interests, and 
be^n career planning. 

' therefore, the activities do emphasize self- 
assessment, using values clarification, interest sur-- 
veys, aptitude tests, and so on. Material is pre- 
sented sequentially, beginning in seventh grade, so 
that a student'Will be able to select a minimum of 
one or two terrtative career ^oals by the end of 
ninth grade. 

, Resources, for the prograj^inclode a project 
coordinator, clerical help, ilB^^^tional materials, 
audiovisual equipment, and storage "facilities. The 
homeroom teachfrs receive preservice and inservice 
training on the testing pfogram and other materials 
that are used. Also,*the 36 teachers in the project 
""school evaluate -the effectiveness of each unit after 
it is presented. The project has also produced 
student workbooks, teacher manuals, and self- 
assessment booklets. 

^'I think results will show that we are extremely 
successful in meeting our objectives," Louis Coins, 
project director, says. ''We feel we are establishing 
a practical, program which can be implemented by 
any junior high school." The evaluation form used 
by the project's teachers is presented on the next 
page. 

Career Planning Qourse for Ninth Graders; 
Interests and Aptitudes Identified 

When -ninth grade students come to Saddleback 
Hi^ School, unsure and undecided about the ' 
future, they get some help-an 18-week career/* 
j?lanning course. All ninth graders in the Santa Ana 
High School are required to take the course so that 
all incom^ing students establish tentative career 
goal^l They also draw up a plan which identifies 
the courses (hat will help them reach their goal. 
.That plan becomes the basis for scheduUng stu- 
den^very semester, x 



.The career plannmg course is divided info six 
three;v^k units; 

• Personal assessment . for career^exploration, 
which helps freshman students identify their . 
own interests and aptitudes 

• Introduction to careers, which gives an over- 
< view of the career clusters 

• Career research, which gives- students an, 
' opportunity to gather information about the 

career opportunities that relate to their poten- 
tial - '.^ 

• Educational and career planning, which assists 
students i in exploring the possible ways of 
achieving.their tentative career goals 

• Preparation for employment, which familiar- 
izes students with the knowledge and skills 
they must have to get a job^ 

• Miniunits on specific careers 

The miniunits are taught as a cooperative team, 
effort by career education teachers ^nd career 
counselors, and each one specializes in only a 
portion of the total course. For example, the 
counselors teach personal assessment and educa- 

. 'tion and career planning. Three units are taught at 
one time, and the classes rotate every three weeks. 

The cost of implementing this course for 700 
students was muph less than one woujd normally 
jexpect for starting a new -program involving ^ so 
many students. The primary reason was that a 
textbook was not used for each student, Robert 

o Nelson, coordination of career education at the 
school:, says. He notes that the only expense was 
caused by the purchase of equipment and materials 
for the school's career center. 

Evaluation shows that the career planning cdn«fe 
has produced greater cooperation between teachers 
and counselors; a greater flow of "drop-in" visitors 
to 'the career center and couriselirig^^center; and 
improved parent awareness -of school prdg^ms. 
'Evaluatit)n' efforts Will continue to measure the 
long-range benefits of the course. 

* >^ 

"Common Denominators'' for Career Guidance; 
Competencies Specified ^Irvine • 

There are certain basics of career planning that 
all students need to know-common denominators 
so to speak-that apply equally to all. Using this 
idea, the counseling staff at University High School 
in the Irvine Unified School District developed 
what it calls a denominator-based model for career 
guidance .^Competencies that students should have . 
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at each of the fodrhi^ school grades are specified. The* key. to the model is th^t blocks of time are 

For example, all ninth grade studeniS are expected set aside for the students to conc^ntrate^n^career 

to fane able to research information about careers* ' guidance. In the ninth grade, 'as parfwf, social 

'Dierefore, they may be given the task of gofng to studies, for instance, they are pn^en a tt^ee-week 

tite . career resource center and do research on three * orientation ^\>o\xt the school afid the st^f— whom to 

careers. \ . go see for what* They meet the four counsefors. and 



^ • • ^valuation for Sequential Homeroom . 

The rating scale used by the teachers at the Westborough Junior High School includes 
students' affective reactions as well as the teachers' personal reiactions toward every unit 
presented. These reactions are tallied on. a chart for every filmstrip, self-assessment unit, - 
occupational information unit, and so on as they are presented. 

Teacher . 1 = Grade 

Homeroom Materials : i I 

Teacher Evaluation ^, 

After you have finished the attached unit in homeroom, could you brieflS^ checl^our • 
feelings about the materials and drop it off in lOA. 

Student Reaction ' - 

Receptive - . , y ^ i 

Neutral ' , \ * • 

EHsintereSed » ' . 

Disljked . ^ ^ . ^ ' 

Too difficult fpr grade level . 

Not sophisticated enough for grade fevef » * . ' ' " , 

' This paS'ticu^ar po:up doesn't respond well to this kind of material. ^ 

Time'Allotted for Unit ^ * , * 

Satisfactory ' ^ ' , - . / . ^ 

loo long , * * 

Too short %f 
Your Reaction 
OK to use again 

Don't use next year * • 

Liked material 

See no value in material ^ ' * . . ' 

Teacher instructions not clear 
^ Student instructionsA)t clear 

I am personally uncomfortable presenting this kind of material. 

Q>fher Comments 



A record is also' kept jofSjyery individual request for occupational or edui^ational 
information made by students in the" prog'am. Whether the information' requested W2fe- 
supplied ^tA the student js indicateid. In the first year ^f the program,^more than 2,500 
individual requests for specific career briefs v^ere received, and 98 percent of the requests 
were met. / ^ - " * . 
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fim^ojit that each has^^^pficialty, such *as college 
jitfb/mation; car^r education, cwrriculuijjj,w 
sonal and sbcial'developm^nt. (Thexoun^tJiors ivray 
• charf^ -their -special ties* each yfear^ancf can cross > 
' ovef to help* each other,) The ninth graders -spend 
tnost, q( the three-week* period iri the' Career 
resource "^^itter/, Where they coir^lete a 24-page,i 
workbook arid a,'career' interest inventory. The 
' format is^ advanced for sophomores, who^re given 
' a two-week program, arid again for juniors, who are- 
also^wn a two-\^ek progjram,^ ^ >C 

. 'Whtn^this guidance project started in 1973, 
.most of tfie teaching was done by ^flfeou^elors 
; and the ^areer tbchni«iati, who is alw^SHU'able 
at the cea^^. ^However^ after watching^ffxt)UJi- 
> seK>rs at work in the center and "in the chssroom*, 
^ny teach^ are nQj^v doing the units' thfemselves 
with the cbuhseloxs as consultants. . , ^ 

There -are pttl^ aspects of the career guidance • 
program which ^make certain that tareer education \ 
does not stop»when the three weeTcs or<wo weeks 
are up. There are teacher activj|f^^^ckets, 'which 
' aid teaftuS^'ifl impledijgnting career education u/iits 
in the classrpcgg, including bulletin hoard mate- 
rials. Irtdividn^^tudent^ activity j)ackets are also 
available, orgSrized by intere.st ^pd developmental 
J€vel. By usijjg, these packets, which include fi\m- 
strips and inventories, '.students^ can work? «at their 
own pace, ^ /S? ' , * ; \ 

There^is a "department of the month" program,- 
which highlights cajcers in each department as w^ll 
indittd^l tea^hetl, .guest Speakers, and sj^jay 
ps. PHKounselors and communil^jl^l^i^^ ai% 
also available. Everything aJkudent'^oes related to 
c^jj^r IguicfancWs plac'ed ji^k^tudent career folder 
that Is kept -*fy a career technician. These folders * 
cait be used by teachers, counselors, p«frepts,^nd 
the- students themselves to chart Vogipss and to 
keep students from having to duplicate e ffor ts. 
^The pfdject is eyfil^aTfed on forms that are sent 
to students, teachers, and parents at the end of 
ea6ji\activity.\The results have been good-, says 
James Chapmaa, career technician. "The catalyst/ 
which -^makes' it Wn'k/' he sayyf Vis the^tean/ 
i(pfproacJjvWith^ouitselcfrs and the caffeer technician 
working together* with teachers ^Ip rejach , every 
student."' ^ ^ 

Aft^^ ^Jatchm§ the pr^aniwork with 2\000 
students ovfer^thre^ years,^. ^pfepman say« it has 
^(la^students an^ awareness of the^orld of Work 
and has shown them what jis Tequired fop careers 
and^the ^l^vb^V wlU^'need meet their goa(^. It - 
has hetp^lj^pi pk^^jth^ high* sch(?^C'Courses to 
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'Yneet their goals, "and it has definitely helped them 
make decisions*and ev^u^te their values," he says. • 
The counselo'rs'aay that it has cured soitf of the 
ills they had befoit thp program^ began. It h^ 
sallowed ^them to use their time m(«-«'efficientl)^S. 
and to be m<»e effective. It has also reduced an^^^X 
emphasis on ^'cjisis counseling." [ 

Career Development Plan in San Bernardino; 
' Sfudents Guided in Grade Nme • 

^ Career g^iidance plays a -big part in the life of 
every ninth gradeV iri tht "^San Bernardino City^ - 
Unified School District, '^irst^ every student, 'as. 
part of soci^ studies, tak'es an occupational unit 
ranginlfcin* duration from a quarter of a semester to 
full semester, dep(||^ng on tlie teacher. In this 
^ftiit the students ^e involved in typical self- 
evalifijion activities^ explojpg . their owdjnterests ,^ 
and possible careers. ^^They mdy also go Into the 
community and talk to employers in an effprt to - 
^feh a decision about careers that the students 

t be interested in. 
Toward the end pf grade nine, a 'schoQl|^ourt- 
s^lor sits down 'with each student' to o^ihe a - 
career development plan, and the student sets a 
career '£oal by irfentifyiflg one of th^ 1 5 career 
cluster/ or a specific career. The plan spells out 
what kind of education the'^tiident will need, both, 
in high schqol and beyond, to. meet his of her goal. 
And it lists exploratory activities the student might 
us^to investigate the^electiop further. ' 

If students are still undecided about a possible 
career when it pojnes time J;o chaw u'p their ^plans, 
they, go to thfi career guidance center for further 
interest tests arid assistance ffom counselors ?nd^ 
the career technician. In addition, all San Bernar- 
dino high schools have a display terminal tied into 
the central office. computer which can gi^ slu- , 
dents practically an^^ .kinil of informatioir they 
need. After the students reach a decision, th^y go^ 
back to the counselor to, draw yp their own career 
developmer^t plan . " . 

The plan becomes important td istudents as they 
schedule their classes in the semesters ahead 
because th»-San Bernardino school board remiires 
all students to h^ve 30 unfts, or'Six semestei^, of ♦ 
career development, to graduate. Tp rribet this 
requiremcJiLstyrients dan take specific skill courses, 
aduit ecj^atidn courses^-not offered 'in the high 
schools (if the stujlent is sixteen years of 2^ or 
ddeD^ or any Course that* is' related to thCir career 
go^. For example/son^one Nvho wants to be an ^ ^ 
^?ngineet can count matn classes, and those looking 
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tp. medicine can include science course in their 3p 
uniis. . ^ , f 

To evaluate the' program, those irfWhe career 
guidance ^centers keep track of the number of 
student visits. In 1975-76, with 7,000 high school 
students, there were 28JD00 visit*, Ralph O'Brien, 
Director of Pupil Personnel Services for tlie ^'dis- 
trict, says. About 2P percent of the students carae • 
to take interest tests, about 30 percent dropped by 
to hear a comMpity speaker or see a film, and 
most of th^resH^nted occupational information ^ 
of some kind, ^incte ^tudents'are not required to 
come to the career guidance centers, we think that 
thii response is very gpod," Mr. O'Brien sa>*.* 

Ii> addition, the program, hassled ^o a refevalua- 
tif'flr^of the V counselor's role, and all counselors 
received; inservifie training to help'prepare tl^em for 
the nevf approach. , . 



School'cpunselOrs say-that they have found the 
occupational preparation sheets to be mostlielpfuk 
Two saniples are presented^n the next pag^. 



Occupational Planning Sheets 
^ ^ in Santa Barbara 

If a student decides ^atjie or she is mterested 
in a specific occupation, where does the student go 
from there? To make that xy^estion a little easier 
for career counselors to deal ^ith, the Santa 
Barbara City High School ^District decided to put 
together occvpatiorial "preparation sheet? for spe- 
cific careers. ' 

For example, ^planning sheet desentm what is 
involve'd in a particular job and what aptitudes or 
interests are "appropriate for someone who is 
considering it. The sheet lists high school courses 
that would be appHcable,* further schooling tlvat 
might be needed, and institutions ui-the area that 
offer it The sneet also outlines related occuffations 
and advancement positions. « ^ 

'^(^occupational preparation sheets wefe put 
toiKher by a'career planning research;4€chnician 
wha'^ed a variety of sources, such as" 

Dictionary of Ocoupational Titles, published 
• -by the U.S^toartment of Labor 
V' • Vocationa^aucation ahd Occupations, pub- 
' ^"iished by the U.S. Department of Health, 
' ^ Education, and Welfare 

• Occupational 'Guides, published by the Cali- 
fornia State Ei^loyment Development 

.DejJartment 

• Information on specific occupations in books, 
panjphlefs, ancfbrochures ' 

• Information provided by professional and 
trade associations 

College and irade school x;atal{:^gues 

• Interviews Vith local school personnel 



Help for Undecided Cdl|2e-B6pnd Seni^js; 
Cooperative ProgramTi CcJvhia- Vqlley 

Realizing that most high school students ent?r 
college >vith little or- no idea 6f what tj^y woul^ 
- like to do with Jheir liyes^' ,the Covina-Valley ^ 
Unified School* r^Ts^trict develpped. a cooperative ' 
guidance program with nearby Mt. S?in^ Antonio 
College. Since moVe than 40 perceiit of the * 
graduates of the district's three higlyschool^ attend • 
this »local community college, the decision to 
cooperate* was a natural one'. 

The dis,trict and the college faced the fact .that 
many students enter the college with few clear 
ideas about what 'sh9uld be their major ar^a^f 
study or what specialized technical program rjii^t 
be most* appropriate. They also knew that .these' 
students were fncliried to drift from one program 
to angther^r tg drop out altogether. 
"Jherefoi^ the^j^ecided to give the Career 

* Planning Program developed* H)y the American 
^ V College Yesring Act Program tb about ^0 seniors 

who- weisujJhflning to enroll in^^he co/nmunify ^ 
college^ Many of these students were unflecided or 

* uncertain 'about' the majors or prbgrarts in. which , 
they might enrollfblit thiey were Villing to devote'^ 
three and one-half* hours df their' tirfie to ihe 
extensive, aptitude- and* interest itsjh^ involvea^in^||| 
the Career Planning Program. 9^ 

^^er^lhe testing was over, each studelhrt was 
.provided with a computerized'-profile ^iid fepoVt pf 
test results. The report identified efght career , 
clusters*in which Ihe student sho^wed high interest, 
^ competency, or aptitude ^^ach student was also 
given an ^CT career planning booklet that was 
, helpful in further^intefpretation of profiles. It afso 
included information on interviews wi'th commu- 

* nity college counselors, ^ I ^ 

Before ^the end of the J 973^ school term,'the 
college couriselor^^ited each high school campus 
^ assist students in TRli^^g selections of majors 
and special programs that'^ll*i^^ccord with their 
profiles and test results. Each student was provided 
an opportunity to make a choice and was sched- 
uled for (a foUow-tip qppointment^jjh^e coun- 
selor at the college tampus in the fStT 

The students who participated in the giuaance - 
activity , were given' an opportunity to evaliAte the 
experience and the extent to whicii ihey/e(t their 
interests were served. Th^ir, ratrfigs were* 65 percent , 
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to ^85 percent positive jn each of .the eiglit thg^conrmunity colfege. AltRough the ACT was not 

categories included pn the rating scale. * offered ajain- because of the cost involved, they are 

This fi^idance prpgiaitf provided a ba'kis for dose still continuing to cooperate, Martha Evans, project 

cooperation between tlie three' itigh schools '^nd developer, says, , , > 



^ . . HorTip Appliance Servicer ' 

Related ami advatjtce\nent occupations. Can become supervisor, service manager,' 
salesperson, instructor. Or can's^art own repair shop. , ' ' 

Job description: installs, mainf^lns, and fepairs electrical and gas-burning home 
appliances, such as refrigerators,' ranges, laundry 'equipment, T^jrnaces. Finds cause of 
trouble; cleans, repairs, 'or replace? defective parts. May drive truck, -make home calls, and 
give estimates. . ^ ' M - ^ 

Aptitudes and interests Aptitudes include nffechai^L |bility, manual dexterity, tact, 
courtesy, problem-solving ability. Interests includb d^^Ho know what makes mechanicaP 
objects work and enjoyment in working with hands^afl^meeling and dealing with^alMcin^ 
of people. • . ' ^ - . . , , ' » 

Course^ preparation. Electricity/Electronics V and 2 and 'Advanced; Drafting 1 and 2; 
Machine-shop 1; speech: science background (physical science; physics); math background 
(algebra: trades math; Senior math); English backgrou;id (pr^tical English; writing skills). 

. Related deceives (high ^chooik Introduction to marketing and merchandising; business 
management; work expenencf/ ' ^ \ ' . 

' Further study High school graduation is the first step. Advanced tniining at a trade 
school or -junior college increases employment opportunitife^. Otherwise, a long period of 
on-the-jdb^traimng is required. - * . • ' 

• Lcrcation of further study. Bakersfiejd College; Contra Costa Coll,ege;^an Diego City 
College^ . , ' • . 

Carpetater - . 

• Related and advancement .occupations C^n become supervisor,^ contractor. Can do 
freelance jobs for homeowners. * - ; * 

Job description -Jirect wooden framework of buildings; install doors, stairs, floors, and 
-wooden trim. Construct forms, sheds, and other wooden structures. Repair kerns made of 
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wo(5(d or similar materi;il.*May specialize in one area of carpentry. 
^ '^titudes and Hnterests. Aptitudes /manual dexterity, mechanical aptitude, physical 
^ stamina, and coordinatioa. Interests liking for outdoor work/enjoyment iq' working with 
h^^ds and with wdbd. ^ / . . , J ' 

Course preparation (high school): Machine*Woods 1 and 2; Woods"3 and Advanced Woods; 
Drafting O * and 2:' Architectural* Drawing 1 and 2; physical science; speech; physical 
education (strength aYid stamina slcills; physical conditioning); math- background (senior 
tnath; informal geometry; trades math); English background (practical English; writing 
'skills.). • ' ; • . 
^ Related de dive's (high school) Work experience. 

Further ^/i^dy. High* school diploma is desirable. Apprenticeship and on4he-job training 
must* fe uridertaken. Further study at a junior college or trade school i$ helpful iniadvancing 
employment opportunities. / ^* * , ' 

Location of further study* Long Beach City Cctflege; Fresno City College; Hartnell 
Community'College:Porterville C611ege;Taft Colfege. - - . 
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• The district's career education office was phaa^d 
out in the sumnjer "of 1976 because fyf a lack o^ 
funds* Does this n)ean the end of career education 
in Covina- Valley? Not at all, tirs^ Evans sa^s. She is 
confident that all of the' Covina-Valley career 
education programs d^cribed in this publication - 
the career objectives in the job performance plans, 
the careerleaming experience units, the coujse of 
study for adult education, the elementary school- 
self-awareness guidance program, aitd (ke high* 
scriool and college .coigperation-will continue. 

"Once ydk change pebple and the'w^y they d(i^ 
things, you don't have to be there to push them all 
of the tih?e," s|je says. Although she realizes that 
some people may sUp back without administrative* 

, pressure, she believes ther^ are enough committed 
people in the programs to keep the programs going, 
r ^We set out to ihake teachers^ and students mUch 
more aware' of career education,, ancf they have 
become much ntore aware," she ^ys. "We had a 
job to do, and we did it.^ 

Career Planning Centers in Rancho Santiago;. 
Life-Style Recogidzed as Important ^ ' 

The difficulties of selecting a. career and then 
finding a job have been compounded by inflation, 
the energy crisis, and high unemployment, ^artrou- 
larly in urban areas. Facing this fact, the Ra«cho 
Santiago Communi^^ College. Dfstri9t in. Santa Ana 
decided to try to do something to help. 
^Their contribution was to create two career 
planning centers. One is adjacent to the Counseling* 
CeKer on the Santa Ana College campus 'and 
operates as an integral part qf^the college's total 
guidance program. The secon(J is part^of the Career 
Educatioh Center, an adult education ^facility. 

The goal of both centers is the same; that is, to 
provide specialized assistance that will help individ- 
uals select a viable career pattern, receive training 
in, their career areas, apjjj[y for a job, and know 
what to expect during a job interview. The centers 
follow a Icjgical procedure^of assessment, diagnosis, 
prescription, action, /oUow-iip, and evaluation. 
They also look at the whole decision-making 
process and recognizeflei^ure time and life-style to 
be important ingredients iji any career decision. • 

The centers wer^ begun in 1973-74 with funds 
from the VpJational Educaftion Amendments, Part 
A. In the following year the' operation of the 
centers was absorbed by th^- district. Supplies, 
materials, artd^equipffient* were paid for by the 
Orange, £ounty Consorti^nv Career Education Proj- 
ect, (the Rancho Santiago district is part of this 



consortium, which is described in the curriculum 
development, chapter^ of this publication.) In 
' 4^75-76; the third year of operatio'n, the centers* 
services and program^ Avere expanded to involve 
various areas of instruction and the business 
community. 

The- centers Sre evaluated periodically. >Ionthly 
reports are prepared on hqw the centers are being 
used and what is happening to the students and 
\dults who partieipate. Evaluations show that the 
centers are a "key ingredient in assisting students 
in the decision-making process," district officials 
say. They believe the success of each center has 
/ested Qn the selection of qualified counselors with 

, extensive experience in the decisfon-making process 
and in career planning,' Coordinators for each 
ceq^ef were selected on this basis, and. they helped 

j provide inservice training for . the • rest of the 
counseling staff. ^ . ^ ' % 



Computer A^ktyice in Monterey; 
individual Characteristics Matched 

Counselors h§ve a tqugh job— trying to match an 
individual's attitudes and aptitudes with the traits 
needed for particular occupations. The job requires 
more time than the counselors could possibly have 
and a 'wide-xanging knowledge about occupations 
that is almost staggering. 

Deciding that such a task was- just about 
humanly impossible, Montete^ Peninsula College, 
called *in maj\'s favorite "friend" these days-the 
computer. A computer-assisted career research 
surVey was developed that matches individual 
(Characteristics with worker J^t requirements foi 
100 occupational clusters compri^g 23,000 occu- 
pations. The fOO clusters were selected from Ji 14 
in the Dictionary of Occupational Titles, pu"blish5^ 
by the U.S. Department of Labor. * / , 

Profiles, of the job qualifications for each of .the 
100 clusters' were prepared. The profiles include 
such information as the levels and kinds of ; 
aptiflrdes, interests, temperameijts, physical capac- 
ities, physical. working conditions, and tf^e average 
career preparation time necessary for a successftil 
job performance. Students are asked to provide 
this information by answ|^ng,38 questions on a 
self-assessment inventory. 

"Dig^udent's o\^ assessment of his or her 
aptitudes, interests, and so on 'is then compired 
vvith an average of successful people iff each 
' occupational cluster, and this, information is 
reported in a compter prihtout. At present a 
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counselor has to be available to help explain the 
printout to the student, but a small interpretation 
.manual is bping-. prepared that will ^explain the 
system in detail. ' • 

The next step for the student is to get ^more 
^information about the pccuf)ational clusters listed 
on the printout because these have b^en selected as 
the most appropriate for his or her indiWclUal 
diaracteristi(^' To make this se,^rch easier, the 
college has prepared separate handout sheets for 
each cluster, reprinting a description of the cluster 
as it appears in the Dictionary^ of Occupational 
Titles. Tht description includes the work pef- 
*fonned, worjcer requirements, clues • for J^lating 
applicante and Requirements, frainkig and me^ods 
of entry, and* related classifications. On the other 
side of theTiandout, a student can find the job« 
qualifications profile developed by the college. 
' All* of these handouts,, which are c'olor-coded 
according to* the disciphnes of the college, su'ch aS^ 
business, social ^science, and so on, duplicate' the 
color coding used for other occupational fnforma- 
tion published by the college. The handouts are 
also placetl in racks in the lobby of t/ie Counseling 
Center,' where they are easily seen and readily 
available. • . 

College officials are. enthusfastic about the pro- 
^m. They point to these advantages: 

• The inventory is easy to use and is self- 
adnunistered> General instructions introduce 
the inventory, indicate its {Purpose, and 
explain the mechanics of responding on a scan 
sheet. The inventory can be completed in 
about 20 minutes or less and can be taken on 
or off campus because it is self-administered. 

• The program is relatively inexpensive, ft can', 
vtji^refore, be- more easibly absorbed into the 
'regular guidance program. The cost of , the 

• pdntout is about $1 per copy for 40 seconds , 
. of 'computer time. Little staff time is 
involved.- 

• It is not necessary to have special training for 
the staff or to purchase special equipment. 

" • The infprmation system is flexible enough to 
meet the .career information needs of diverse 
cbnununity college publics. 

• The pil|t jproject has been positively received 
^ by administrators, faculty, and.studenjs. 

College officials belif^e that the computer- 
assisted system^ will be very useful to college 
students, hig^ school students, and nonstudents 
wto ate saekuig career guidmice because it can 
pfov^e tiiem spectfrc» relevant mfomiatk>n. 




ents who 
y veterans. 



They also think it will ,be useful 
aye trying to change caleers,\esi: 
women, and members »f minority \ 

Counsdor Aides Userf iq Los Angeles; 
Peer IdratifM^Jtion Provided 

Using minority college students as aides' to ^ 
school career guidance counselors can 'substantialfy 
improve guidance pro^ins in areas which have, 
large numbers of io^^naome aitd minority stu- 
dents^a Los Angelas pro-am* has found > The 
proyanr, a joint. effort of Los Angeles City Qollege 
and the Los Angeles Unified School^ iXSrict, has , 
. shown^tha^these aides can provide the ethnic, and 
other peer identification necessary foV 'effective 4 
guidance^ says Robert Pollyea, director of^he 
project and assistant dean of counseling at the 
college. ' ^ ^ , 

•The primary purpose ofvthe- project is to 
^improve guidance services foR^w4ncon)e and 
minority stuctents. However, it aBIl has a long-, 
range goal: to ^how minority college studentithat 
there is a great need for more .minority school 
Counselors and to encourage them to consider a 
career irt counseling. Two of the 14 counselor aides 
w£e were part of the first groMP of career guidance* ' 
aides in 1^972-73 are now studying* for such a 
careerf Mr. Pollyea says. . ' 

The program has continually expanded, Twenty- 
two career guidance counselor aides worked in 22 
schools in 1975-76. Two counselor aides wefe 
placed in the Duarte Unifidxi School District in 
1975-76, and further expansion is planned 

The pattern for the program was set by the 
original 14 aides-idght menVnd six women. They . 
ranged in age from "twenty to thirty-eight and 
averaged twenty-six years of age. There were six 
blacks, three Asians, two Mexican-Americans, two 
Middle Easterner?, and one Caucasian. 

Two aides were hired to assist jumor hi^ school 
coimselocs, four to assist "high school career coun- 
selors, and six to assist in following up on severe 
student absence problems, using the telephone, and 
making home visitations. One aide worked at the 
elementary leYel,^nd one was a traveling counselor 
for children who attended' public schools but Uved^ 
in institutions. All aides were placed in schools* 
wving minority grpup stUdehts or wjth those in , 
' ESEA, Title I,* programs. ^ . 

Regular monthly inservice' training meetings 
were held with all, ^des and were planned to 
include specific objectives. These sessions were 
evaluated by the aides to detemiine whether 
. objectives 1^ been met and how umM ti^ 
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meetings' had beeiv. Meetings were also held with 
the couivelors who supervis^dahe-aides,. 

The counselor aides reported spending a great 
deal of their tijjie in career-related activities. The 
attendance rate for "students served by the aides 
improved during 'the year. The aides were viewed 
' positively by students, ajthough the students felt 

' that 'the aides under thiny y^ars of age were more 

^ interested in them than were those over thirty. The 
aides were also viewed positively by most coun- 

, selors. Jn the beginning some 'counselors felt 
-threatened about losing their jobs to the aides, but 
the counselor came to see that the aides were 
helping them do a better job, Mr Pollyea says. 

The counselor aide program has been.ver>' 
successful, Mr. Pollyea feels, in meeting its original 
goals and m enabling training institutions to review 
their programs for relevancy. Althpugli the aides 
were hired with federal funds in the beginning, 
they are now regular employees of the Los Angeles 
Unified SchooJ Districts 

The program was selected as the model for the 
state m 1975 by the , California Personnel and 
Guidance AssQciation, and Mr. Pollyea feels the pro- 
gram may become a national moderTpr training 
paraprofessionals. 

Career Guidance for Adults in San Bernardino'; 
Center Open in the Evening 

The San,Bemardmo City Unified School Distnct 
decided that it is not enough to offer adult 
education programs but that it should offer career 
guidance, toe. Therefore, Ihe distnct' has opened 
^one of the career guidance centers in a higli school 
to adults two nights a week. The d4strict does not 
offer a class but simply an opporturtity for adults 
witycaFeei problems or questions to stop by and 



get information. About 650 adults came to the 
Adult Career Guidance Center in the second 
semester of 1975-76--a good enough response to 
warrant keeping the program going, Ralph O'Brien, 

.Director of Pupil Personnel Services for tfle- dis- 
trict, says. V . . * - - 

Adults seem to have two^main needs. Firsf, they 
want advice about their quest fpr a high school 
diploma, about -^he scheduling of adult classes, or 
about occupational planning. Second, they want tc^ 
assess their abihties and interests related to occupa- 
tions. *An attempt , to luring in adults to he*ar 
conamunity 'speakers and to participate in more 
general activities was riot as successful, Mr. O^Bripn 
says, bepause most adults have one goal, to get 
a job. ' . 

- 'Because all high schools have career guidance 
centers; it .was important' to choose the one thtU 
would be most accessible to the community. That 
decision w^ maJffe by an adult education commit- 
tee, vChich was, also responsible fpr staffing the 

* center at pight and selecting occupational infofma-' 
tion that would be appropriate fpr adults. T^ie 
adults also use materi^als already in' the center and 
havje access to all the occupational infotmation'in 
the district s computer,"^ ' ,^ ^ 

Cost of the adult career guidance center is'^bout 
S5,000'for ^aff-and 51,000 for fnaterialsper year. 
It was also necessary -to give- ihservice training to 
the staff in working viiifh adults and using commu- 
nity resou^-ces. "We^^re. convinced,'' Mr. O'Bnen 
says "that' it ,i5 aru important part . of adult 
education \o provide ^his^'kind of support.'^ 
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Exemplary Practices-Comm 



The commumty can play two very important . 
roles in career Education: First, it can provide 
support for the whole concept. The. support is 
especially importaitt whfen caijpfer education is 
being intifoduced into a district. Second, the 
community has resources and 'talents which can 
enhance both* curriculum content and instructional 
methods. \ \ , - 

In its first role as sig?po^er and promi^er of 
career education, the community is essential 
because any change in education recjuires support 
from inside and outside th^ school. Educators can 
win community support for* career education by 
meeting with community members individually or 
in groups, by talking to them abbut career educa- 
tion at social functions, ^nd by Appointing ad hoc 

'committees from the community. These commit- 
tees can be very helf^ul in planning orientation or • 
information meetings, for other community 'mem^ ^ 

-Jt)ers. Tliere should also be a cadre of school and"^ 
community persons ^vho are tecruited and trained 
Vo act as liaison personnel in carrying out activities 
designed to win community support Tor career 
education. " 

The commuhity's second role" ^ a resource -is 
perjiaps better known. Some distncts already ta|^e, 
advantage of potential community resources 
through worl^-study programs; the use of surplus 
materials, and the use of volunteers as speakers, 
paraprofessionals, ^ab assistants, or^Ubrary aides. ' 
However, career education involves refining and 
expanding the old ideas and making maximum ase 
of available resources, ^ 

One of the best tools for ex^>anding the use of 
commum^ty resources is to appoint community 
adviso^ committees- not as "win*dow , dressing" 
but as working committees that can suggest work- 
related experiences for students and can .open 
doors to community people and places. Committee 

* ijfiembers also cart help in drawing up plans to bfe 
^sented to various agencies* organizations, busi- 

^nesses, and individuals.' School persipnnel should 
inauntain frequent contact with commit^ee^mem- ^ 




bers to solicit their help in planning, coordinating, 
anc^ evaluating car^r edujcation. 

As more students are, sent out into the commu-* 
nity, mpfc community residents should, in turn, be 
encouraged' to visit the classrooms. Too, often, 
schools are isolated Trom their communities even 
though each resident has a considerable financial^ 
investment in the scfiool system. To be account- 
able to the' community and to be of greatest valufe. 
to its residents, schools^ must u^ cofhmunity * 
resof^rces as a way of merging educational theory 
with real experiences.. Schools must also be alert po 
emerging community needs and to the community 
' resources thaf can assist ii^ meeting th^e needs. 
The community partnership of business, indus- 
try, labor, the profession^, and^ education can be 
effective in proving maximum educational oppor- 
tunities for eaclraudent. Career education provides 
the framework for - enhancing guidance and 
instruction' by using thi^commuhity pz^ftnership. 

Businesses* Visited by Teachers and 

Counselors in Los Angeles ^ . ' 

Everyone knows that teachers atid couftselors 
involved in career education have to |fay in touch 
with the working world to be effective. Anyone 
who has tried to do so knows how difficUlt the 
attempf-1s. The ^os Angeles Unified School Dis- 
tnct has come, up with one solutton-the Business ' 
and Education Exchange Jro^am (BEEP). The 

^.program makes it possible for teachers and coun- 
selors to spend about one day every two weeks ih 
an'area business, picking up information on trends 
and opportunities in the working world that they 
can share with corworkers and students. 

Visiting the same business over a period of five 
to ten weeks, the •participant3 are encouraged to 
analyze the mission and structure of the company, 
learn about its^hiring policies and procedure^, and 
become aware of its vertical and horizontal career- 

/* opportunities. Theprogranp experimented with the 
ideajof having participants visit different com- 
pass- buf found that the teachers received only 
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"cosmetic, public relations introductions to com- 
panies" that way^ says Robert Sampleri, Coordina- 
tor of Cdmprehensive Career Educaticfn for the 
district. 

More than 165 different organizations' have 
agrfeed to host BEEP visitors. In 197i-76.' there 
were 181 such visitors. In the previous year 90 
teachers and counselors were placed in 85 area 
businesses. Prospective visitors attend a previsit 
orieritation, session to discuss the goals of their, 
visits, ground rules for scheduling, and plans for 
using the information they gain. Employers are 
senfe^ an ' outline of expectations of BEEP and 
information about the participants. Personal con- 
tact is made by the project coordinator. At the 
completion of the visits, a ''debriefing session" is 
• held in^^which teachers and counselors are brought 
together from many different schools. to share their 
insights and plans foj the classroom. Mr. Sampieri 
reporjts that both teachers and guidance staff have 
found BEEP to be a^ valuable and stimulatfn'g 
experience. ' ' . * 

Actually, BEEP was originally conceived as an 
exchange program between school and business 
personnel' which 'would not only, place school staff 
in busmesses but would bring business people into 
the schools*' to see how academic subjects and, 
career "information are presented. In pisctice, 
however, the flow of business peoj^ Jnto the 
schools was limited and usually only (occurred as a 
result of personal rapport between a school staffer 
arfd a business employee, Mr. Sampieri says. The 
original project was operated by the district and 
the Losr Angeles Area Cham.ber oC Commerce in 
1973-''4. Under it, some 50 teachers and coun- 
selors visited businesses one day a week over a 
ten-day p^nod. The \ cTiamJber also cosponsors 
BEEP. 

• Coordination of Services in Contra Costa 
County; Counseling by '^Outside'' Professionals 

Because cities or counties quite often duplicate 
^rvices in tjieir vanous departments, Contra Costa 
County decided to attack this problerh with an 
Allied Services Project that would coordinate and 
integrate related (allied) services, project 
involved eight Qounty agencies andl the Richmond 
Unified School Distrtct 

riior to the start of the project, several agencies 
haa been- trying t6 help youths who had dropped 
out of school, had been frequently absent, or had 
l>een searching for career alternatives. Under the 
project four county departments contributed five 
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staff members for One day a week to the Rich- 
%mond Unified School District's Career Education 
Program in 2m effort to coordinate these youth 
services. 

The five staff members caifie into the schopls as 
'surrogate counselors-a unique aspect of this pro- 
gram. The five "outside" prof^iona^ were a 
social worker and vocational counselor from the 
Social Services Department, a social worker from 
the Medical Services Depar tment, a juvenjle proba- 
tion officer from the ProDation Department, and a 
psychologist from the Community Mental Health 
Program. 

The project, conducted at Walter T. Helms 
Junior Hi^ SchooC; involved 275 seventlf 4nd 
ei^th grade students as participants. A team was 
formed, consisting of the five-outside professionals, 
six teachers, the principal and vfce-priqcipal, and 
one counselor-cQor^inatoiTThe tea'chere, all volun- 
teers, were especially trained to present their 
subject matter from the point of view of students' 
career interests. 

•The counselor-coordinator " worked with the 
teachers, arranged for visits *by resource people, 
organized .study trips, set up a career resource 
center, and coordinated." the assignment l)f the 
outside professionals. All members of the teyft 
participated in orientation and inservice meet\^gs 
designed to clarify individual responsibilities apd 
set ground rules for the project: 

The outsid* professionals have been' used in 
many ways. For example, they make presentations 
to classes, recommend and arrange fon study trips, 
provide liais^^with community agenoiesy partici- 
" pate in inservice training ^sessions for the career 
education team|pounsel stucTents indiyi<lually or in 
groups, assist teachers in cumcufum development, 
act* as resource persons in Jhe'career cen^ter, help 
screen students; assist in program evithxation, and 
tutor students with special problems. 

The project was -begun in 1973-74 under a grant 
authorized by the Vocatidhal EdMcition Act, Part 
C.'The district supported the project in 1974-75. It 
b now cootdinated by the vice-principal as part of 
her regular duties. 

School officials say the project has made them 
''exceedingly conscious of the usefulness of outside 
professionals in assisting both regular counselors 
and those who are implementing career educa- 
tion/' They believe it is a ''mutually rewarding 
experience" in exchanging ideas and supplementing 
counseling services for students. 

They suggest this project as>a mpdel for districts 
that are trying to^ make maximum use of liinited 



stkff, available facilities, r^litricted budgets; They 
advise all outeide professionals be brou^t to the 
schc>ol at the same time each week^f^ the most 
productive results. 

Certificate of Competency in Los Angeles 
**Reality-Based" Training Program ' 

Is ther^ something ^tter^a student can show a 
prospective employer than an A on a report card? 
i^nie Los Angeles Unified School District thinks 
^ thalN^aybe there is. It us^ a certificate of 
competency^ Mgned by a professional Tn the field 
attestuig that 'the student has mastered certain 
skills. 

This approach ^ much more "reality based,'! 
says Robert Sampieri, Coordinator x)f Comprehen- 
sive Career Education for the distnCt. It's facing up 
to the world as it is. 

dne way that the district provides these certifi- 
t cates is thfoygh its Corapetencv-Based Career 
' Experience Project (also known' as the Demon* 
strated' Perfonnance Skill Program), When- the 
project was tested in 1974-75 in three high schools, 
60 students v^ere placed in work sites for sessions 
ranging from two to six weeks. 

The project has been so successful that business * 
and industry have requested the district to appoint 
a committw to draft legislation encouraging com- 
pany "participation through financial incentives. 
"We are now exploring the financial implications 
and believe that the tax credit approach might 
make it happen," Mr. Sampieri says. 

During the. initia)* year, 60 occupations were 
selected for itiodel contracts-occupations nq^ta^- 
mally taught in^scjhobls. Emphasis was plac^^n 
developing formal agreements between area busi- 
nesses and sch(K)ls, defining the skills to be 
acquired by students and setting levels of mastery, 
drawing up guidelines for on-site instruction, and 
providing on-the*job supervision and teaching. 

In each of the three high schools involved, a 
. different staff member (a guidance counselor, % 
v^ork-experience coordinator, and a career adviser) 
was in charge of placing, monitoring, ^nd evaluat- 
ing the 60 ^venth and twelfth graders testing the 
concyt. The first year produced valuable informa- 
tion on: 

# The kinds of ifchedules that work with stu- 
dents 

. . • The degree of cooperation that can be 
eti^^d from teachers and the kinds of 
ini^^tives that foster cooperation 



The degree of cooperation between employers 
• * and employes at wx)rk sites 

• Tfie kinds of skills that are teachable in a 
^ short work experience 

• The feasibility pf group work placements 

• The kind of counseling supporf needed by 
students * , % 

•'To develop long-range relation^ps with area 
businesses, the staff r^ed heavily^ on an advisory 
committee made up of school administrators and 
biisiness peopfe. The committee assisted in nf^ng 
critical decisions about what kinds of sKiUs would 
^e taught and how employers V^^ld help young- 
sters leam these skills. The committee was divided 
into task forces to advise on.defmitions of comj)e- 
tence, site recruitment, and ^the matching of 
student and site. Committee menij^rs learned that 
^ tliey must make distinctions .between entry-level 
job skills and sets of skills that can be considered 
preprofessiooal. They also learned that students 
will some times, discover that their interests are not 
deep enough or suitable for gontinaing study as a 
possible career and that employers need assistapci^H^^^ 
in how to teach the required skills. ^ 

Although th^ 1^0 model contrkts do not offer 
enough variety in work experiences,' many more 
contracts will be developed as the program expantk 
to additional, 'schools and 'further recruiting 
broadens placement opportunities, Mr. Sampieri 
says. The program has. had an additional bfenefit: It 
has helped administrators ahjj teachers v^ho resist 
the 'breaking down of cla^Sfoom walls and the use 
of differeYit* options for students to leam. 

Volunteers to Implement RISE Report 
in a San^ Barbara Junior High 

One Santa Barbara junior high school is going to 
try to put the recommendations of the state's 
Commission for Reform of Intermediate and 
Secon'dary Education (RISE) into practice in 
1976-77, using at least €,500 community volun- ^ 
teepK and not a penny yi^ditional school funds. 
The bold move is>eingun3fef^ken by La Colina 
Junior High School in ^e Sanll Barbara City 
Elementary and High School Districts under the 
leadership of Charles Brady. He directed the 
district's Career Education .Program ufitil his 
$155,000 annual budget was eliminated m ,a , ^ 
financial crisis. 

By following the RISE recommendations, with 
their emphasis on career education, the 1,500 
students at La Colina will still \x, very mudi 
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invotved in an-edu^tion tied to career objectives. 
Thanks to the community volunteers, the students 
will be able to follow some of the recommenda- 
tions of , RISE, such as leafmnfe^ptions outside 
school, "furloughs,'' extensive opportunities for . 
career exploration and preparation, and job place- 
ment. ' . 
* Of course, teachers must have the desire to use 
ithe community and the knowledge to know when 
and howfto do so. About 25 teache'rs at La Colina. 
volunteered to help get the,, program off the 
\p'ound. Mr. Brady ^pects that all 100 teachers 
will be involved'.by the- end of the school year 
when the/ see how much "easier" it wijj^be to 
teach by using the community to help motivate 
students and make^ learning more relevant to life. 

Mr. Brady ^hlt , upon the idea of turning to the 
community for several r^sons. First, hb saw no 
other means because traditional community sup- 
port for the schocds was at an all-time low after 
two tax override proposals and a bond proposal 
haB 'been rejected by voters. Second, he had-had 
much experience in dealing with comnuinrty volun- 
teers throu^ a district volunteer association of 
700 persons. He knew that mdividuals gnd service 
clubs were wiUing to give time and money for 
programs which tttey felt would benefit the cdrB^ 
raunity. * ' 

So that doi^tions of money, equipment, or 
supplies could be legally accepted, a nonprofit 
corporation "called Community Involvejnent in 
pducatfpn (CIE) was formed for the. La Colina 
project. ClE now has a board of seven directors. It 
wfll be expanded to 20 members when all 2,500 
volunteers have been recruited. ^ 

Mr. Braidy- has found a ^eat deal of support 
from chambers of CQjnmerce; service clubs;(for 
example, six Kiwanis clpt>&,are involved in CIE); 
bante; and o#her businesses. They have already 
""donated money (such as $300 for fhe incorpora- 
tion fee); a nine-passenger naj^iibus-for transporting*' 
small groups of students; and_volunteers to paint 
and t)ut it i^i working order, 
ly does CIE need so many community volun- 
"If a kid wants to be an engineer and doesn't 
algebra is imjflfant, he has to be able to visit 
"engineer onc^^eyeral times to find out how 
iniportant al^^Tis," Mr. Brady say^ "But if a kid , 
Vants ^p^WCT^animal trainetj^ we have to find on€ 
of those, t». If 500 studCTits are interested m 
some ocewpauon relating to, th^ ocean, we have to ' 
find enough people vyho are willing to talk to 
students in small groups. Actually * 2,500 volun- 
teers may not be enbUgh.*^ 



* This massive^^ oVi^mmunity volunteers grew 
out of an organization of school voliiateers called 
the VIPS* Associatiob, whichjoriginally stood for 
Vocational InstructicffkinJ^lic Schools. Its 700 
members serve on about 25 advisory committees 
representing different career clusters. In addition 
to standaird cl\isters, like manxifacturing and motor 
vehicle repair, there are advisory committees for 

.such occupations as aeronautical science, drafting, 
ornamental horticulture, quantity food .prepara- 
tion, landscape management, and graphic -arts. 

"We expect advisers to work; they dont jiistf 
to meetings," Mr, Brady says. Fqr example, stu^ 
'dents built tw^J^^ses in j 975-76, and the advisers 
worked right alongside the students and teachers 
"doing whatever it took to 'build the houses^" he 
says. Members of VIPS also assist in developing 
courses of study, preparing equipment' lists and 
buckets for proposed programs, placing students, 
and putting on workshops f^f university credit'. 
Volunteers staff career information centers at 

^ three junior high schools from 8 a.m. to 3 p.m. 
daily during the school week. They also assist in 
creating "career comers" or learning centers for 
teachers of specific subjects like inathematics, 
English, science, and social studies. 

The district advertised for volimteers through 
newspapers and radio and will do so again; but a 
more effective practice, Mr. B^ady says, is to have 
the career, information specialist personally recruit 
volunteers '^by contacting service clubs, church 
groups, cliambers of cornmerce, PTA groups, and 
organi^tjons of retired teachers and other retirees. 

The district "advertises" for students by means 
of brochures that tell^fudents about the career 
informatio*n centers and »9ncour«age them to use 
available career guidance services. These brochures 
are handed out to> students, parents, and members 
of service clubs "to let them know we have 
guidance," Mr. Bra*dy says. 
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Industry-Education Councils Promote Learning; 

State wide' Effort to Validate Curriculum 
^ For several years the many local industry-, 
education councils around the state tiave provided 
, a way for business, industry, labor, and govern-^ 
ment to recognize outstanding teachers and stu- 
dents. Jt was a nice but superficial contact between 
business and intiustry and the schools. 
Within the past few years thete has been a 
"Wadical change in the industry-education councils. 
With the advent of career education has come tl^e 
recognition that business and industry need to be 
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itn^r partners with the schools because "the 
schools can't do it alone ^without help," says Kaare 
Jacot^n, executive manager of the Industry- 
Education Alliance" Of *Los Angeles County. "The 
councils are the vehicle for making it'hapi^n.'* 

It all starts at* fnK^tate- level- with the 
Industry-Education Council of California- The 
'cquncil generates idlas and^maJntains contact wilh 
many difftrent grotips and Individuals. It'sreally-a 
"tremendous dissemination network," Dr. Jacob- 
sen says, tapping associations, local and state 
government agencies, community groups, advisory 
cour^^ils, and others conpemed with business and 
industry and education. 

The council's "implementing arms'^ are its 21 
local industry-education councils scattered around 
the state. Because there are seven of these "tounciis 
• in the tos. Arigeles area, tht Industry-Education 
Alliance 6f Los Angeles County, which Dr. Jacob- 
Wn headS,*was set up as a regional coMndi for this 
area. , 

The alliance focuses mainly on career education 
and economic education, on developing programs 
' fOr all ages, kindergarteners through adults, and on 
changing education- but only as ^ cooperative 
effort of business and industry and the schools^ Dr. 
Jacobsen says. "Business and industry should be 
instrumental in validating the curriculum- and in 
making necessary chatiges," Dr. Jacobsen says. 
"Let's- face , It. The curriculum is bland, and 
industry can help spice it tip." 

What specific l^nSs^ of - activities are industry- 
education councils involved in? A loOk at some of 
the major activities of the L^s Angeles alliance will 
give some indication because Dr. Jacobsen notes 
that most of the' local councils are moving in this 
direction. Here are some of things that the Los 
Angeles alliance h^s^een doing: 

' * • 'The, alliance has held seminars and workshops, 
in conjunction with a state agency, on the 
structure and dynamicj of the labor market. 
School counselors from Los, Angeles County 
have attended. * ' 

• The alliance, with financial support and mate- 
rials from an oil company,- has obtained a_ 
,simul^i|jon instructional unit qn solvine the 

*' problems of the energy crisis for usemi the 
schools. 

. • The alliance is working with a consortium from 
the insurance field on infusing information 
aboul economics into the entire curriculum. 

• Working with an economic advisory board., 
representing several companies, the alliance is 
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surveying schools to determine the strengths 
and weaknesses of economics education in the 
coufity. - ' 

• A "shadow intern** program takes university 
economics* professors ai^ matches them with 
a . person in* industry. The professors spend an 
intensive twoj^veeks "shadowing" the indus- 
try person so that the professors will have a 
more realistic view of the economic process 
when they return to the classroom. 

• A program in the Compton Unified School 
District is seeking 'to break the "third and 
fourth generation welfare syndrome" by 
focusing on the family. Because educators had 
found that any positive information about 
career? presented at school was at times being 
countered by a, "negative welfare ethic" at 
home, they are' working on career orierttation 
and skill development on a famUy basis. - 

• The alliance acts as a liaison between busi- 
nesses and schools on setting up experience- 
based programs, devising strategies for exj)and- 
ing "ma and pa type" stores, and on opening 
the doors for student interns. ^ 

Career Expo: Does the Carnival Approach 
Work? Different Approach Successful 

There are two obvious ways to get students and 
employers together to talk about careers. The 
student can go to the employer, or the employer 
can come to the student. The Los^geles Unified^ 
School -District has tried both ways, and there is no''- 
doubt about its choice. "It is much, much better to 
send the* student out in tlie community to talk^'to 
the employer, there's a >yorkl of difference," says 
Robert ,Sampieri, Coordinator of Comprehensive 
Career Education for ihe district. ^ 

In 1975 the district tried participating in a 
countyvvide Career Expo-a ten-day exhibition of 
careers at a* central location. Employers set up 
booths, staffed them, and tried to replicafe various 
careers- on the spot and talk to passing students 
about them. ^ > ^ 

"We served about 125,000 kids, but the quality 
of contact was less^^han we thought it should be," 
Mr. Sampieri says. "It became apparent that there 
was no way you could have good communication 
between one electronic technician and 65 kids 
around a big booth. It's just not possible.". 

Consequently, district officials decided to take a 
different approach in 1976 to providing career 
information for students. First, working with the 
chamber of commerce, they scaled the project 
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down to involve only students in the Los Angeles 
^ dty scfiools and in the parochial schools of the Los 

Angeles Archdiocese. Second, they sent the stu- 
" dents out into the community to see the employers 

Students went in small groups and stayed for about 

fourlM^isr ^ 

**TTie difference was magnificent/* Mr, Sanrpieri 

says. "It was much more custom-designed, and 



there was such a difference in the quality of 
information the students received and in the 
relationship established between the students and 
the employers. And we were still able to serve 
12,500 students on 386 'different^ tours to 76 
finias.'* In addition, he says, employers apprecijfted- 
the fact 4hat they did not have io pay to build a 
booth and to send someone out to staff it. 
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Exemplary Practice's - Evaluafion 




• The decision to comniit funds to evaluation is 
^ften difficult. There are usually other products 
and activities that are needed and nb funds to buy 

;theni» Soothe ^mptation is great to spend more 
on curriculum development at the expense of 
evaluation. 

' * Adn^strators of career education programs, 
must remember, however, lijat evaluation is a vital 
and equal link in the chain that makes up the 
^slems approach to career education and that no 
chain is stronger than it^ weakest link. Without 
evaluation a program will stagnate because the^e 
will be no way of knowing if objectives are being 
met or what kinds pf changes should be considered 
to improve thejjdb that is being done. 

Evaluation is tied to j program's needy^assess- 
m'enl and to the goals and 'objectives bas^du^ 
those needs. Evaluation measures Ihe degree to- 
which activities are successfuf in meeting those 
needs. To be most effective, evaluation must be 
cxmsidered during the initial stages of planning a 
, program. It must be birilt into the project design- 
not whipped up right be fore a project ends. As the 
goals and objectives are being written and learner 
outcomes are being specified, project developers - 
should decide how' those outcomes will be mea- 
sured. Because resources are Hmited, the objectives 
' tcy be measured should reflect priority needs. 
' If this procedure is followed, evaluation is built 
in as an ongoing activity. It is the heart of a 
day-to-<Jay attempt to refocus bn career education 
and infuse it into the mainstream of education. ^ 

Evaluation is a systematic process of gathering 
data about programs, materials, and activities. It 
involves such basic questions , as: What wilt be 
measuted? Who will be* measured? When >^ 
^measurements be taken? How will the measure- 
nftnts be taken?^By whom? How will the results be 
analyzed and used? / - . 

Evaluation does not assign good or bad ratings 
to people, techniques, processes. It gives adpiin- 
istrators information on which things are working^ 



and, which things are not working so tKaf changes 
can be made to improve the program. Thus, a 
major- benefit of Valuation is that it provides 
management information for decision makers. It 
helps* them make s6und decisions on such matters 
as allocating stafj^ time,* funding'curriculum devel- ^ 
opment efforts, ajid using community resources. ' 

Evaluation can lead to professional benefits by 
providing information that cart be used in refining 
materials, imprwing instructional techniques, and 
increasing the use of educational technology. In 
addition, evaluation data can.te used to justify 
increaseciappropriations and can lead to incjeased 
commitment by the school distric^t governing board 
or the community. * . 

Because most career education efforts are bieak- 
ing new ground, there are few baseline measures of 
past performance to use for comoarison except for 
pretests a^id other information^ colleoted at the 
beginning of a project. Therefore, it is even more 
necessary to have an ongoing evaluation plan that 
tests the knowledge, awareness, reactions, and 
attitudes of staff, students, parents, and commu- 
nity. Techniques that are used for the needs 
assessment also can be^ used -for evaluation, such as 
interviews, attitude and reaction questionnaires, 
observations, simulation e?ftrcises, cognitive testsil 
sociometric eatings, and other indicators.^ 

After jevaluations are made, administrator 
should remember to report the findings to the 
school board; the public; advisory committees; 
participating business, state, and federal gfficials; 
and any others who should he informed a5out the 
. effectiveness of career education. 

Cafeer tests Evaluated in Regional 
- O^ter Crfeate4 by Legislature 

^ When schopr district officials decide to 
students, the toughest problem can be picking the 
right test frdtfh the hundreds th^t are ayailable. 
Reqognizing' this difficulty, the California Pilot 
Career Guidance Center spent more than two years 
coltecting, evakfating, and cla^fying tests.* 
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» The center has already evaluated 100 commer- 
dsA tests and wilt evaluate more than 150 other 
commercial and nonccrmmercial tests. This system 
for selecting career tests covers not only achieve- 
ment tests but .also aptitude tests, interest tests, 
personality tests, employment tests, and other 
Icinds of testsr An annotation c^d prepared for 
s^ch of "the 100 tests evaluated spells out which 
^'Idnd of test it is, , ' ^ t 

The card also includes other information abou| 
the test to help school officials and teachers decide 
if this particular test would be useful to them.^t 
includes such information as: 

• 6rade levels appropriate for the test 

• Other tests in the series (if the test is part of a 
series) 

• Other districts which have used the test so 
that they can share their experience, includihg 
any local norms, audiovisual materials, and so' 
on, which might have been developed in 
connection with the test 

• Ways in which the test corresponds with the 
California goals on career education (discussed ' 
in Chapter 2 'of this publication) 

• Ways in which the test relates to the four 
basic parts of career education: career aM^re- 
ness, exploration^ preparation, and specializa- 
tion in a career or career area 

• Process for scoring and administering the test 
'* • Data about the technical aspectrof tke test, 

including reliability, validity, norms, and so 
on ^ - 

• Cost of test and the parts of it which must 
be replaced before the test can be given a 

' second time - 
>• Time re^quired for taking the test . - 

• Any foreign language versions of <he test 

Although school districts can draw *their own 
c#nclusions about a test after looking at all this 
information, the developers of the system also 
present their evaluation of the test. Each test is 
judged to be good, fair, onpoor-a bold step which 
m% irrftate some commercial publisherfT - 

This judgment is based primarily tolftechnical 
information (reliability, vahdity, norni^ and so 
pn). The developers of the system also combed 
educational journals to see what test experts had to 
say about particular tests and took, those judg- 
ments into consideration. , 

There is a second half to this ptxqect which is as ; 
big as the fust part, , The developers have* also 
classified and evaluated 100 resource materials that 



could be used in the classroom. .Each test card 
notes which resources complement each test. 

The annotation cards on resources contain some 
of the same information found on the test cards, 
such as grade level, relationship to state goals, and 
so on. They also fully describe the resources, tell- 
ing whether they are audiovisual aids, a print, a 
kit, a game, and so on. In addition, tlA%nnotation ' 
cards tell wh^fe the resource can be f9und; which 
curriciflum ' area would be most appropriate for 
using it; whether it is for use with students,' 
teachers, or parents; whether or not special equip- 
ment (such as a projector) i$ required; and^hqw* 
large or small the group should be for maxii^m 
benefit. ' / k 

Thi resource materials are- also rated 'aj%|jpg 
either, good, fair, or poor; however, these judg- 
mCTts .were made in a different way. The materials 
were given to teachers who were pail to evaluate 
them by using ^hem in the classroom by judging 
* them according to theif experience with similar 
materials. The center staff combined their feelings 
about the materials with ^he- judgments of th^ 
teachers toifeach the final evaluation. 

Most of the 100 resources already evaluated are 
commercial ones; however, the center %as more 
than 150 othep commercial and noncommercial 
resources which will be included later. The 100 
annotation cards on tests and the 100 annotation 
cards on resources have been published in Umited- 
quantities by the center under the title Career 
Tests and Resources. It. is e^cpec't^ that the- 
^cards wilF be ^ made available nationally by a 
commercial publisher during4976-77, according^to 
J^mes Brown, a gwidance coordinator with the 
center who did most 'of the .work in preparin^h^ 
' car^. / . * 

The cards will probably be. i^blished in a 
''need*^-sort" forrifat* This '*poor man's computer'* 
^Uows an individual* to find immediately all the 
tests for a middle school, for example, by insertiiig 
a needle into a specific hole through ikn entire stack 
of cards. All those cards which remain on the 
needle when it is pulled out of the stack would 
relate to middle school tests. To find oiit which of 
these would test career awareness, for instance, the 
needle would be inserted into another hole. "This 
w«PpToach allows* individuals-^ to quickly reject 
inappropriate instruments and concentrate only on 
those appropriate to the goals of 'their career 
planning,'*'center officials say. 
' ^ The 200 tests and resource cards which hav§ 
already been completed' were distributed to school 



.^stncts in San , Diego ^4 ImpeAal counties in 
. •micH976. (These two counties are officially served 
by the regional center.) . t X 

^ To bdp other sdiQgJ districts t&e advantage of 

* ^ |te cwtert wbfk, the California State Department^ 
' * . * ctf Education hasjpfated copies of Career Tests and 

Resources m ^the guidance divisions of all offices of 
county aiperintehdeits of schools^ where thev are 
* s^vaUable on loan. Copies can also be found hi the 
D^P(frtment*s three vocational 6ducation^j^on5 
oT0ces and m selected Regional occupational' pro^ 
gram centers.. 

' ^ The California Pilot ^Career Guidance Center, 

v^^^ch^^s based in tha Office of Uie San Diego ^ 

Comiy Superintendenl of ScTiools, was created by 

the California ^Le^la We as a regioi;^al experi- 

' mental center* which could be dupHcated in other 

parts of the state. , , » , 

* 

^ ^ Qriteijon-Referenced' Test Used to Measure 
Caure^.Awareness in San Bernardino 

■ Officials in the San Bemafdino «City Unified 
School District wanted to know if their career 
^wareness program 4n the elementary schools Was 
succesStul. To find out, they asked a ta&k force df 
' elementary school teachers to develop a critfcrton- 

* - refert»ced ,tesf* in career ^education for Xsjx^ 
/ p-^aijfc. The teachers, who were familiar VithpB 

* V elemenfary iifstructional program, used th»*U.S. 

Office of 'Education's 15 patejr dusters and tl^e 
Department of Education's ten/ goals of career 
education developing th« 50-kem test. 

The test was given in both "English and Spanish 
• for the first tiitie^ 1974-75 to establish baseline 
^data. It was given again in 1975-76. Results show 
' "a "substantial increase in caraei^wareness ovcr'^ 
year ago," school officials say. 

The results' are shared With the 38 elementary 
school pjincigals and their staffs so that they know 
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where they stand in .rdalion to the 
district. The cost (&it developing the 
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' • Student Ga^s Confifmed by Learjiing 

Assessriienf Sy^em in Ceres : 

Jhe Cferes Unified •School District has be^ 
named by ■'the l^^^f^ce of Education as 
exemplary site foJU^aPioriTpcehenslve. kindergarten, 
thro^j^ grade twelve careeL|education model-a 
distinction that wc^d never haVe been earned 
"without a good evaluaition system 'as Part of the 
total program. - ^ ^ 



Agsessihent System. Under the 4i^tiOT of career 
educational personnel, it ihvolves a team apiwoadt^ 
•including the teacher, resource pexso%local admin- 
istrator; and district curriculum specialists A sys- 
terti is use<P>to measure ^rogr^ toward acakkjpic 
achievement goals. ^ ^ ) 

To eva|||[^te specific career education o^ttiyes 
^hich were l^^g taught in the' classroom, t\ 
'project developed twp instru^^ents, a Prim 
Career Objectives Test and an Intermediate Care 
Objectives Test. Pretest and post-test differen 
disclosed that students achi^d moxe, with^results 
that are statistically significant*at the .001 and .01 
levels of confidence for the primary and igter- ^ 
mediate levels, - respectively. (At the -.Qpl level 
there is only one chanoe. in a thousand thai the 
leaming/'Could have^occurred by* accident; at the 
.01 level, one chance m a'ljundred.) * 
Another objective of the .assessment system was 
* to find out if students in thcprogram would scpre 
significantly higher on standardized reading and ' j 
math ^sts lhan did students in a control group. 
Interestin^y'^ipugh, the district goal o/infusinjr 
career* educa^n int0 all aspects of elementary 
education was so successful and had such an 
impact that by 197+-75 the control groups es^o- 
tially disappeared at some grade levelsr . 

The percentage of students at or above grade 
level was the criterion used for comparine student 
performance between. 1973-74 and 197475. The • 
overall percentage increase for grades one through 
-^six was 1-2 T>erceht in reading and^ll percent in 
math. * . ' 

Thj^l 97475 jesultl.also provided substantial 
evideiTO that>^he program students scored signifi- 
cantly higher on standardized reading ^nd math^ 
^ tests than did the^contrd. groups. First gjj^e 
stgints in the expeomental gr.oup exceeded those 
inme control group in reading at the .20 level of / 
confidence. TJie.differerice in math, was not signifi- 
cant. Experimental group studenU in. the second 
grade exceeded control group stuclfci\ts in reading - , 
at the .01 level; in math, at the .05 level, 
^t the fourth grade level^^e mean raw scores 
. and. grade equivalents of^the experimental group ^ 
ekdefeded cpntrol group scores hx the CT^S reading 
test, although the difference was not s't|Cistically . 
significant for 'the middle socioeconqpiic group. 
The difference was significant at the .02 level for 
the' lower socioeconomic group. Experimental 
group mean rg^ scores and grade equivaleW 



At t^ elem'^tary level the method for monitor- . exceeded control group scores in the CTBS math 



ing student growth i$»knowrT as the Ceres Learning 



ERIC 



-test af the .01 leVel 



of confidence J^or the middle 



socioeconomic group and at the .01 level for, the 
Ipwer socioeconomicygroup. , " * 

Evaluation Aide^ by Private 



Third Parties 



Sometimes it is helpful an evaluating a project to 
taljjon a third party, such as a private consulting 
firm 'or testing company. As outsiders they are in a 
position to look at a project with a different'' 
perspective. 

Federal funding for career ^ication research 
'and demonstration programs, under the Vocational 
EducatitTn Act of 1968, parts C and D, alloweQ the 
state to contract Vith a third party agency to 
J* perfbrrn certain functions. The agency was assigneti 
several (J^fferent roles (auditor, monitor, consuP 
tant, and summarizer) at eight project sites in-the 
ate. ' 

n the auditingirole the agency was responsible 
xamining^and verifying project 'accounts and 
uation data gathjered by ^t^ff at -the project 
Acting as monitors, staff members from the 
d party agency observed the ^jQtivities of the 
various projects and considered whether required 
activities were being'conducted. ^ < 

i Staff members from the third party acted as. 
c^sultants, drawing *on their experience and 
national perspective. Thi^y provided professional 
advice, particularly as ljie>^examiried state m-oject 
goai^ and^suggested ways to improve the eva|J|tion 
design /or projects. ' • ' 

The investigator visited eadh of the eight sites 
four times during e#ith funding year. They pre- 
pared ihternal evaluations and interim -and final 
reports^ on j?roject developments. The fin^l reports 




included backgrou^ information on each project; 
the manner /uN|iL«i it developed; and its objec- 
tives^ CQmponenfClBH processes. * 

Th^ contracts between the California State 
Department of Education aji^d the external evalua- 
tors requijFed>jeach butside agency to perform eight 
specific t^^. Eafh fj^syj^^gency was asked to: 

ze and dejime the accomplishments of 
local program reviewirfg prograril docu- 
ents and consulting with the local staff and 
th Department of Education staff. ^ 

• Determine whether there was consistency 
between a local project's^ needs assessment, 
initial project proposal, goals and objectives, 
plan^iing, and development. * 

• Recommend functions, responsibilities, and 
time lia^s for accomplishing the goals. 

• • Analyze the plans for the local program* to see 
if they are in agreement with the California 

•jkjCareer Deve;lopment I^odel. 
*^^felp in developing a System for collecting and 
analyzing data so that projects can be evalu- 
ated as They are developed.' 

• Consult with all the members of a local school 
district involvedjji a project to be sure there 
are no misunderstandings about tte lo'tal 
goals and- objectives and the process Cnat will 
be used for meeting these goals. ; ^ . 
Review or develop tests or other means of 
assessing the expected-outcomes. 
Prepare a r^ort summarizing* the* planning 
development and staff development at the 
^nd of the first year. 
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